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House of Old Art : 
A Hidden Treasure 


By Hind-Lara Mnngo 
Special to The Star 

SITUATED ON u busy corner 
in Abdali, adjacent lo a doctor's 
clinic, is the house of old art . 
Not many know or this mu¬ 
seum-like place since it is su 
carefully nestled. The main part 
of it is made up of husically one 
large room decorated with silver 
jewelry on its walls, and old 
brass and copper coffee- pots 
which peep al you limn wooden 
shelves. On die Hour guests 
haw the chance to inspect an 
liciil plates, and multi.col- 
laired hand-woven cmpeLs Iroin 
all over the Arab world. 

Even the doors are not left un¬ 
attended; hull}* on both sides 
are traditional dresses showing 
olf their iniricale and elaborate 
embroidery. If you go to die 
right you will rind yniii.se11* in 
another room; mysterious ami 
dimly-lil. Gild pieces ol 
cloth, which originally came 
from traditional dresses, are 
stacked on lop of each other. 
But this room's main attraction 
lies in its myriads ol old and 
heavy pans and pots. Tluse are 
not tjpaal everyday pans , mill- 
ei, they are old heavy skillets 
which wcjc used in preparing 
In ige n lea In by our forefathers. 

•hi leaving this room and lu 
your loll is die smallest room ol 
all . An Xt> year-old mail sits in 
Bum of a large wooden desk 
laboriously restoring nmirpic 
pieces of jewelry . Lulli Sayegh 

is the proud owner of this 
unique "house 

Every now and then he is in¬ 
terrupted by a podding mer¬ 
chant eager to show him his 
bounty gathered from villages 
and camps. Sometimes it is a 
woman farmer wishing to sell a 
piece of silver jewelry handed 
down lo her by her moihcr. Af¬ 
ter the- usual greeting and ex¬ 
changed jokes both parlies com¬ 
mence the bargaining business. 

Ever since he can remember, 
Abu George, as he is known to 
most, has been a collector of old 
and modem pieces of jewelry, 
carpets, pots, pans, and every¬ 
thing else you can think of. But 
it was not until the dealh of his 
wife that he decided to let the 
public share with him his col¬ 
lection. "In 1975 I found my- 
sell quite lonely. My wife, who 
was a sdiool mistress, had died 
and I was retired. I was chief 
clerk and chief accountant for 
ihe Social Welfare Department 
during the British Mandate for 
25 years. I still get tny pension 
from them." He recollects how 
when the Arab-Israeli war 
siartcd in 1948, he and his fami¬ 
ly moved to Jordan. After 
some time he thought he 
should return to his io>vn and 
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look his family back. However, 
conditions goL worse after ihc 
1967 war mid so it was back to 
Jordan for hi in. By then he 
was working for the United 
Nations as an administrator. 

Both Abu George and his 
wife believed tiiat education 
was the most precious gift they 
could give to their children. 
His son. Gauge, Ikls a medical 
clinic right next to the shop and 
Found , his second son. is an ar¬ 
chitect. His daughters, Mala 


lunch at one of his children's 
houses. There, he is surround¬ 
ed by his grandchildren who en¬ 
joy hearing stories about the 
past . In order not to gain 
weight from the appetising 
feasts prepared for him by his 
step daughters Abu George cx- 
ccrciscs by walking and swiin- 
ing every day. Thus, he is tall 
and robust with the spirit and 
mind of a young man. 

Abu George is known to 
many foreigners as he gives lec- 


Palestine, education started lo 
pave the way for the future and 
consequently, people held jobs 
related lo their siudic-s. 

On a recent visiL lo this 
'House', Abu George gave me a 
tour around the premises and 
briefed me on the nature of his 
"objels d'Arl". Silver jewelry, 
he says (like necklaces, bracelets 
and others), come from all over 
the world but a large number 
comes from the Middle East. 

In the past, Arab women wore 



Lufti Sayegh 
inspects 
his unique 
collection 
of silver 
jewelry. 
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studied in 
Prance , Leen at “ 

die American 
University in 
Cairo, and No- 
diu in Jerusalem, 

Abu George 

maintains that as one reaches 
the age of retirement he should 
not sit idle. Old people, he as¬ 
serts, should be productive and 
should keep themselves busy. 
Willi this notion in mind , he 
opened Ills little artifacts shop in 
1975 not only Tor commercial 
reasons, but "also to show 
Arab art," he suys. 

M Our ah is evident in the way 
we dress and li vc." 

His five children are now 
grown up with families of their 
own. Abu George jives with his 
son but retains his • indepen¬ 
dence in the two rooms allocat¬ 
ed to him. Each- day hi has 


lures on jewelry and Arabic art 
to the European community in 
Jordan. The sad thing, though, 
is that not many locals know 
about this House of Old ArL 
The major reason being that the 
place is well hidden! 

Asked if there was any rele¬ 
vance to his name Sayegh 

which means goldsmith, and his 

hobby, Abu George says that in 
some cases a family surname 
was associated with its profes¬ 
sion. He says that }n the last 
century _ his grandfathers tad 
most of the Christians during the 
■Taddsh rule, were merhtants.- 
After the British occupation of 


jewelry not only 
because of its or¬ 
namental value, 

•• . but also for snlc- 
. ® keeping . Bc- 

iJjPT j cause jewelry 
can be carried 
j^***^^ easily, a woman 
H wore all her hc- 

longings guanm- 
■j. # teeing its safely. 

K" ^ A Middle Easl- 

BBp gS S^jaj cm woman, 

then, could be 
accurately - dc- 
seabed as a 
BMHBB walking bank, 
for she collected 
cores, from all over the world, 
piercing holes in each and 
threading them together with a 
silver chain worn around her 
neck or waist. 

Examples of those coins are 
ree 1780 Maria Theresa coins 
Bom which necklaces have been ■ 
made and arc found shimmering 
agmn^t the. velvety.. black walls- 
M Abu George's place. Jewelry 
was also a sign of social status, 
and people competed with each : 
other ip show off their jewelry.„ : 
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dry represents either part of her 
dowry, or a father's gift to his s 
(Lmghlcr after he receives the | 
dowry. The bride is the sole J- 
owner of these gifts and she can f 
use them to adum herselforto 
face financing difficulties. !• 
A woman sometimes kepi. 
her marriage contract in ha j 
aimilei which she constantly 
wore. "Silver jewelry was fash¬ 
ionable among Bedouin and. 
peasant women of Palestine and; 
Jordan during the first half of • 
lliis century and even earlier." 
Abu George said that since Jcv- 
dan is a gateway to three- conti¬ 
nents, jewelry of this ngc has ■ 
been inllueiieal by other civilia- 
lions. 

Jewelry found in Arab Mus¬ 
lim countries share a close r- » 
semblance in terms of their f 
workmanship. Mr Sayegh la¬ 
me ms that most of his client : 
are- foreigners. It apjwars iha, 
Arabs have lost interest in til ■ 
silver jewelry when gold be-, 
came in fashion during thefifii 
World War. | 

A lot of the silver jewelry • 
that one sees hanging againstto 
black background in Abu. 
George's "house" is incorporated! 
with multi-coloured stones. ! 
Abu George stMneiiincs likesifii 
puL pieces of old and new silver j 
together, but lie says tiiat they ‘ 
arc not as popular ils the aulhco- j 
lie old jewelry. Amber, ag*-j 
aiul coral are abundantly 
in this type of jcwelry.Mr* M 
explained to me how to distin¬ 
guish hot ween real and false# 
her. If real amber Is lit it P* 
off an incense-1 ike scent. 
different shades of amber 
reveal whether it comes 
Europe or the Middle East, 
the first it is of light colour® 
Hie latter is darker. On lhc^ 
gins of these stones Abu Gw? 
says that Lite aullicnlic ara&'Hj 
the guin of giant trees itaM® 
buried millions of years ajp® 
petrified in the ground^’ 
found chiefly in the SfjJJ 
shores of the Baltic and 
ported from Yemen, ft m h 
Russia. It is expensive, W ® 
price of an amber .ptwWfrjS 
easily reach JD 100 ^7^1 
rare. Coral is basically a 
found in reefs and 
Like amber, agate 
the ground. It is.a . sipn^ 
comes from .Yemon,j 
Egypt, and Sautji^!^* 

Abu Georgo.TO^ 
serves two 
shows a persorfs 

his personal! ty.' flWPH 

social status; Socoi 
treasure that'can. be 
tima of need wtlM 
Tt protects oW'jW' 

ation of cunency.il wl 

qr down e 
says, 
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The decision Is final 

Interview with Labour Min 
ister, Dr Obeidat page 4 



The long way to 

recovery-Petra 
Bank's Bassam Atari 

Interview, page 11 



Deputy Shbeilat: Still con¬ 
troversial, page 3 
The beauty of Arabian 
horses, page24 
Sharon's bombshell, p.l 3 

























































Hussein-Fahd talks continue 


it 


AMMAN (Star) - His Majesty 
King Hussein anil King Fahd of - 
Saudi Arabia Wednesday eonlin- 
uccl Ihcir talks on the possibilities r ~ L 
of convening an Arab summit to ^ 

discuss the Lebanese problem, and ' 

the Sovict-Jewish immigration to !v*“ 

Israel and the occupied Arab terri- Ji 

lories, as well as reccnl develop- Vfc > . m 

men is in the region. W 

King Hussein arrived in Riyadh V 

earlier on Tuesday and was re- ■ ' 

ceivcd at King Khalid Airport by 

King Fahd, Saudi Crown Prince Abdullah ben Abdul Aziz, Defence 
Minister Prince Sultan ben Abdul Aziz, and senior Saudi officials. 

The King is accompanied by Prime Minister Mudur Badran, Chief 
of the Royal Court Sharif Zaid ben Shaker, Political Advisor Adnan 
Abu Audeh. and Deputy Prime Minister, Foreign Minister Marwan 
AI-Qa.se m. 

Reports from Saudi Am bin say that the outcome of the talks be¬ 
tween King Hussein and King Fahd could determine whether an Arab 
summit, mostly called for by Jorritui and the Palestine Liberation Or¬ 
ganisation (PLO), will be convened. 
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Sharaf calls for Arab investment 
in East Europe 


By Ahmad Shaker 
Special to The Star 

JORDAN'S AMBASSADOR to 
West Germany, Sharif Fawaz 
Sharaf, has emphasised the ne¬ 
cessity of looking into the possi¬ 
bilities of investing Arab capital 
in Eastern European countries 
which have qualified and well- 
trained workforce and will wit¬ 
ness great economic booms due 
to the recent changes they have 
undergone. 

Sharif Sharaf called on Arab 
countries to send high-level del¬ 
egations to Eastern Europe to 
mceL with its leaders and discuss 
with them the future Arab-East 
European relations. 

In a statement to Hie Star, 



Sherlf Fawaz Sharaf 

Sharif Sharaf said he has in¬ 
formed senior officials of the de¬ 
velopments in Eastern Europe 
and urged the Arab League to 
study the changes in Eastern Eu¬ 
ropean countries with view to 
deciding on the best means of 
promoting relations with them. 
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• Minkierof Municipal ani j 

Rural Arfalrs Mr Abdul fo! 
rime Al-Dughnil will head 
Jordan s d« legation to thi 
nice lings of the General Con¬ 
ference or the Afro-Aslan Or¬ 
gan Lsat Ion which will be held 
In Ghana on 10 March. 

• Minister of Water and fr. 
rlgutlnn Dr Da wood Khabf 
will attend the third meetloe 
of the Studies Committee or 
the World Health Organisa¬ 
tion which will be held In Ra- 
bat between 17-21 March. 

• Jordan will participate In 
the Arab Conference on La- 
hour which will take place Id 
Cairo between 6-13 March. 
Jordan's delegation to the 
conference will Include rep- 
resen tat Ives of the private 
sector and will be headed by 
the Undersecretary of the 
Ministry of Labour Mr Saleh 
Al-Khasawneh. 

• A meeting between Jordan 
and Saudi Arabia will be 
held in Jeddah on Sunday 18 
February to discuss means of 
promoting co-operatlon be¬ 
tween the two countries In 
the fields of transport and 
aviation. Mr Jumul Ralqas, 
director of the Civil Aviation 
Department, will head Jor¬ 
dan's delegation. 

• Minister of Education Dr 
Mohammed Hanidan will 
head Jordan's delegation to 
the meetings of the General 
Conference of UNESCO and 
the International Conference 
on Education which will con¬ 
vene in Thailand on 13 
March. 


Focus on 
Parliament 

My Ahni tid A1 Husban 

• Rumours circulating at 
the House have It that Minis¬ 
ter of Tourism Mr Abdul 
Karim Al-Kabarlly has n- 
signed from the government. 
Sources nt the parliament 
said that no action on Mr 
Kahurity's resignation wHJ 
he taken before the expected 
reshuffle of the cabinet. 

• More than 20 elcpulles will 
speak during next Saturday & 
llouse session which will d*** 
cuss the Influx of Soviet JWj 
to the occupied territories 
and the threat It poses to Jttf' 
dun. A number of deputy 
told The Star that they m 
demand that the govemmw 
provides them with a cop - 
pletc report on the Issue. 

• The Finance Committee 

has proposed a number 0 * 
amendments to the tax I*Wp \ 

• Spokesman of the MWj 
bloc, Dr Abdul Utlf 

at has said that the.. bW 
members arc not negouffljj 
Joining the government ^ 
Prime Minister 
dran. / 

• Palestine and' 
pled Territories 
Committee will 

Deputy Prh*e i M|WffSi£. 

Ister of Interior, jfesT 
Masa'do, todtecuM* 
kms faced by. 
in Jordan, ebpec|# 1| 3!f“ 
tabling pxLssppi%\ if-.v 
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ArakBank offer, amuqneservlc, for HstUmta 


Deputy Leith Shbeilat 


to 


w co-ordination has lead 
cceptable performance 1 


By a Star Staff Writer 

ISLAMIST MEMBERS of the 
Lower House of Parliament have- 
fallen short of meeting the aspi- 
ralions of their constituencies, 
according to Amman deputy 
Leith Shbeilat. But despite the 
disappointment at the perfor¬ 
mance of these deputies, Shbei¬ 
lat believes the Jordanian public 
still secs Islam as the solution to 
all their problems. 

"Our Islamic thinking is capa¬ 
ble of leading the people and re¬ 
quires us to rise to its level. 
Yd", he says, "one docs not 
qualify to be a leader of the pco- 
ilc by being religious only, as 
:nowIcdge of the various aspects 
of life is essential for any suc¬ 
cessful leadership. H 
Declining to directly comment 
on the performance of members 
of the Muslim bloc at the 
House, the oulspoken deputy 
said it is deceptive not to tell the 
people that the promises made to 
them cannot be immediately de¬ 
livered, and “it is an indicator of 
our incapability to lead if wc did 
not know before the parliamen¬ 
tary elections what wc know 
now." 

In an interview with The Star 
at his office at Jordan's Engi¬ 
neers Association which he cur¬ 
rently heads, Shbeilat said there 
is no such thing as an Islamic 
movement at the Lower House 
or Parharneru, adding that it was 
not credible for some depulics to 
ay that they represent the Islam- 
lc rooyemcnl in the country in 
general while in reality they rep¬ 
resent a movement that has its 
own name. 

I criticise those who went un- 
„ the name of die Islamic 

Xr e n ent wh j] c tocy have ihcir 
S' l S nc • Such an act leads 

chuffM h 10 fx i licvc lhal ma Jor 
tenges have taken place within 

t V S s MusU J? W and 
ihere are efforts towards 


unifying all Is--- 

Ininic forces 
while this is not 
happening," he 
said. . 

Revealing that i 

he is studying > 

the possibility 
of establishing 
his own pany, 

Shbeilat said 
that there is not 
any kind of co- 

ordination be- ' J fl p 

tween him and miitffflr 

the Muslim *i 

bloc. "They do 
not co-ordinate MEKT 
among them- \W££? 
selves and Uiat w 

is the thing that 
I constantly crili- , e . r .. 
cisc them for," Shbeilat 
he said. 

An experienced parliamentari¬ 
an who first became deputy in 
1984, Shbeilat said the perfor¬ 
mance of the- parliament in gen¬ 
eral is "unacceptable" and 
warned dial the failure of the 
parliament to achieve the aspira¬ 
tions of the- people will be con¬ 
ducive to a "great catastrophe" 
and ils members will be subject¬ 
ed to severe scrutiny by the peo¬ 
ple. He said he secs no point for 
mm in remaining in the parlia¬ 
ment if it continues to oper¬ 
ate in this way. 

The reasons behind the poor 
performance of the parliament 
according Shbeilat is the absence 
of political groupings and the 
lack of co-ordination among the 
existing ones. 

Shbeilat voiced his total rejec¬ 
tion of the national charter say¬ 
ing that the constitution defines 
die mechanism of introducing 
new laws. The charter "could be 
treated ns a draft law to regulate 
the political life in the country 
and the parliament is die venue 
for issuing such laws," ho said. 
Calling for an eventual change 


j, n ,, h| c sl y [c of government 
Shbeilat reiterated his demand 
for a government that enjoys 
wide popular support in addition 
to that of the deputies so that it 
would have the scif-confidcncc 
to bring about structural changes 
in the society. 

He acknowledged that llie gov- 


^7 eminent did 

v^..' meet some of the 

. demands made 

.. by the deputies 

iaf : but argued that 

government 
would not have 

operative, had it 
not been for the 
'■■■' cxiste-ncc of the 

i pm-liaincnt and its 
• stron g composi- 

Commenting 

fefSilBk 0,1 Hiflux of 
Soviet Jews to Is- 
mcl and the occu- 
pied Arab terriuj- 

-rics, iuul the 

danger it poses to 
Jordan, the Isla- 

u misl Jc Puty said 

he House is aware of the size of 
Inc problem but has not given it 
the attention it deserves.He said 
the parliament is still the weakest 
ol the three constitutional powers 
and n is die duty of die govern¬ 
ment, which has die facilities and 
lire lime to come up widi appro¬ 
priate means of dealing with die 


situation. 


Shbeilat called for introducing 
drastic changes in the country's 

*52* P °i ICy by flrm * ll fi the 

whole rxjpulauon with light arms 

instead of spending on heavy 
weapons which will not be "ef- 
icclivc in defending the country 
against any aggression." 

Wc have become bankrupt 
by spending on heavy amis and 
we arc now weaker than ever in 
^mpanson with our enemy,"he 

^h,d.T' llry ," s f mal1 as Jordan 
which has die longest line of 

confroniiition with the enemv 
will not be able to defend itself 
alone and wc should do whni wc 
can to achieve some kind ofuni- 
^^wuh other Arab slates," he 

He .said proper "education and 
upbringing of the citizens and 
taitn in die govemmenr will cn- 
sure thm these turns will not be 
used lor the wrong puq>ose or in 
the wrong direction. "Our enemy 
nas tinned iu population and 
they me not using these arms 
against one anoiher so whv 
shouldn I wc be able to do die 
■same, Shlreilat argued. 
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Labour Ministry's recent decisions 

'Not a storm in a tea cup' 

The Minister of Labour decided on 8 February 1990 to stop issuing work permits to foreign workers in 
ail professions- He then retracted to exclude certain sectors mainly those working in agriculture. 

The decision has created controversy as the majority of Jordan's 225,000 foreign workers may have 
to leave in the coming two years. But Labour Minister Dr Qaseem Obeidat expects at least 20,000 of 

Jordan's 120,000 unemployed to be hired before the end 
of this year. He assures his opponents that his decision is not "a storm in a tea cup" 

but an irreversible government policy. 


AMMAN (Star) - Jordan's Min- 
istcr of Labour Dr Qasccm Obci- 
dat is determined to go all the 
way in applying the recent min¬ 
istry's directives of not renewing 
work permits to foreign workers 
in Jordon, unless they fall in the 
categories exempted from these 
regulations. 

These arc final decisions,” he 
told The Star on Wednesday, 
"and (here will be no turning 
buck... not now ami not in the fu¬ 
ture because they arc- dire de¬ 
mands of the Jordanian working 
class and all job seekers in the 
country." 

He said the decisions arc pari 
of a long-term plan to ease llie 
problem of unemployment in 
Jordan, which is currently run¬ 
ning al a rate of IK per cent. He 
added that these decisions arc fi¬ 
nal and not, as some employers 
believe, "a storm in a tea-cup." 
Priority, he added, is for the Jor¬ 
danian worker in all sectors of 
production. 

Dr Obeidat revealed that a na¬ 
tional survey of 
the workforce in 


disagreement between the minis¬ 
try and the bakeries' owners and 
the threat of a strike by bakeries 
all over die Kingdom, Dr Obci- 
dat said the country is prepared 
for duiL possibility and that he 
was assured by officials that die 
country's four automated baker¬ 
ies will be able to handle any 
deficits in bread supply for any 
period of time. 

I Ic stressed that bakeries were 
excluded from die recent deci¬ 
sions, but dint the bone of con¬ 
tention was over die work per¬ 
mit fees which foreign workers 
employed by the local bakeries 
must pay. 

"This is a violation of the La¬ 
bour Law and no one can com¬ 
promise on the issue of fees pay¬ 
ments whatever the excuses... 
our decision is irreversible," he 
says. 

The ministry's decision have 
created unsettling controversy 
and were received with mixed 
reactions. While the General As¬ 
sociation of Labour Unions wcl- 



the country is 
being conducted 
by die ministry 
through its em¬ 
ployment offices 
around the King¬ 
dom to deter¬ 
mine each sec¬ 
tor’s local and 
foreign labour 
requirements. 

Currently, the 
ministry's deci¬ 
sions include all 
sectors with the 
exception of the 
agric ultural, 
cleaning and 
household sec¬ 
tors. "This is not 
our singular de¬ 
cision," the min¬ 
ister said. "It is a 
general govern¬ 
ment policy to¬ 
wards putting an 
end to the prob¬ 
lem of unem¬ 
ployment." 

The Minister 
said employers 
must know that 

die "honey- Labour Minister Dr Qaseem Obeidat: These 
moon" is over are final decisions and there will be no turn 
and that - ... 


for a special meeting 
to discuss the situa¬ 
tion. They were ex¬ 
pected to call for a 
strike if the Minister 
did not yield to their 
demands. 

As to current fees 
which foreign work¬ 
ers have to pay annu¬ 
ally to renew their 
permits, Dr Obeidat 
confirmed earlier re¬ 
ports that a study was 
underway by the 
ministry to raise 
these fees. 

He said the study 
will be concluded lat¬ 
er this month before 
being approved by 
the cabinet and later 
referred to the Lower 
House of Parliament. 
"Jordanian labour 
must gradually re¬ 
place imported la¬ 
bour in all sectors, he 
said. "Our regula¬ 
tions will not affect 
the country's stability 
because we aim at 
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OOTortunitiM W wMch Jord ^ ns a * an employment office: Forty per cent of the unemptopi 
will in the end serve a [ e holders °f certificate (from high school to university degrees) vfiile 
the interests of all" rest are ma ^nfy skilled and unskilled workers. Dr Obeidat expected 
The Labour Minis- the * ecent measures to help create between 20,000 to 25,000 work oppor- 
ter rejected threats of lumtiesfor Jordanians by the end of this year. 
industrial action by 


the 5500 Egyptian 
workers in the bakeries sector, 
who are protesting the recent 
measures. "We are enforcing the 
Jordan Labour Law, which docs 
not contradict with any agree¬ 
ments which we have with the 
Arab co-operation Council 
(ALC) or neighbouring coun¬ 
tries," he said. 

He added that the ministry will 


vate establishments in all sectors 
function in the past?... I pm dlls 
question to local employers." 

The Minister estimated 
number of foreign workers ... 
Jordan at 225,000 while he said 
the number of Jordanians cur¬ 
rently unemployed arc I2(),(XK). 

He said 40 per cent of the unem¬ 
ployed are holders of certificate 


the 

in 


—- ■■‘-‘ouj w.m tuiv uuiuurs ui ccmiicaic 

go to any extent in enforcing (from high school to university 
, incluclin g dep- degrees) while the rest arc main¬ 


ly skilled and unskilled workers. 
Dr Obeidat expected the recent 
measures to help create between 


soon 

Jordanian La¬ 
bour Associa¬ 
tion will partici¬ 
pate in 

formulating new 
directives and regulations organ¬ 
ising ihe labour market in Jor¬ 
dan. These will include setting a 
minimum wage floor and enforc¬ 
ing iho eight-hour work hours 


ing back... not now and not in the future be¬ 
cause they are dire demands of the Jordani¬ 
an working class and all Job seekers in the 
country. 


ortations of workers on strike, 
because their presence in Jordan 
conflicts with present laws. 

They simply have no valid 

work permits," he said. 

Dr Obeidat said assertions that 

Jordan's unemployment problem 
is structural and that foreign la¬ 
bour is not competing with Jor- a 
danian workers are false state- n f (Star)-The Ministry 
ments being used by employers 01 L , ur has cal led on all 
to justify their continued use of unc . m P lo yed Jordanians to 

fnrr.ion Inhrm., register thftii- nnm.. _ 


20,000 to 25,000 work opportu¬ 
nities for Jordanians by the end 
of this year. He said deportation 
of workers not holding valid 
work jKTiniLs will begin ncit 
mouth. 

Dr Obeidat criticised the Ik* 
press for not giving the subjftj 
of unemployment and the recw 
measures the attention they w 
serve. He called for a nation 
dialogue through the press® 
reach new formulas and comp 
hensive solutions to the P 106 * 
Jems of unemployment, 


Ministery calls on unemployed 
citizens to register their names 


corned the new regulations 
many private sector establish¬ 
ments and employers of foreign 
labour denounced them. The 

, - . -.. owners of local bakeries had met 

!?rw? Vc H USt rin 2 wa ?V° P ul mth ^ minister and failed to 
n J m}l £L o[ fore ‘ gn Set an oxemption oF work per- 
laborexs in Jordan because they mils fees - an old Issue of eon- 


foreign labour. 

He added that local employera 
prefer non-Jordanian workers for 
two reasons; the first is the low 
wages accepted by foreign work¬ 
ers as opposed to Jordanians and 
«Sl“. Ul ? era ?! o y“s<!o 


register their names in its em¬ 
ployment offices as a first 
step towards providing them 

SjSj R w ° rk opportunities in 
their fields of work. 

Minister of Labour Dr Qa- 
se?m Obeidat on Tuesday 


is tnat employers do St iwTk 1 on ™*»y 
not abide by legal working hours S? ^ representatives of 

when it comes to hiring foreign Sre laboUr unions 

labour. "I wonder how 3 ^ country_, and fcytewed 


compete unfairly with Jordanf- 
nns," Dr Obeidat said. 
Commenting on the present 
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flict between Lhem and (he min¬ 
istry. On Wednesday the 
owners of local bakeries called 


wonder how things 
were run in. Jordan JO years ara 
when Iho number of expatriate 
ln was very 

Sf - "How did facto, 

nes. commercial Shops, or pri- 


with them theminist^Vre- 
wo ? permits to foreien 


meetings with the rcpfl*? 
tatives of labour unio$ 
study with them th® ^ 
means for providing 
and work opportunities "V 
Jordanians. 
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.. unemployment 

Official figures vary on size of the problem 

By a Star Staff Writer |------ ~ ■ 


By a Star Staff Writer 

WITH A total Jordanian labour 
force of 875,000 against 650,000 
available opportunities on the job 
market, structural unemployment 
in Jordan is 26 per com. This was 
one of the conclusions reached 
by Jordanian researcher Dr Fahd 
Al-Fanek. He said that 275,000 
Jordanians are working outside 
Jordan, while 150,000 non- 
Jordanians arc presently working 
in Jordan. ■ 

According lo these figures, the 
rate of unemployment is 11.5 per 
cent of the total Jordanian (able 
to and seeking to work) labour 
force, or 15.5 per cent of the total 
work force in Jordan (including 
non-Jordanian workers). 

Dr Al-Fanek did not agree with 
an official 8 per cent unemploy¬ 
ment rate, which dates back to 
1985, arguing that unemploy¬ 
ment rises by 5 per cent annually 
against zero improvement in job 
opportunities. 

Another researcher, Mr Ahmad 
Al Nimri, disagreed with the con¬ 
tradicting official unemployment 
statistics. He cited four different 
sources giving ambiguous unem¬ 
ployment rales. While experts 
agree that the rate is over 10 per 
cent, the Ministry of Finance ac¬ 
cepts a figure of only 10 per cent, 
the Ministry of Planning talks of 
a rate of 21 per cent, the Ministry 
of Labour has accepted a range 
of 14-18 per cent, and one parlia¬ 
mentarian pushed the rate to 25 
percent. 

Mr Nimri said the number of 
non-Jordanian workers in Jordan 
is also in dispute. He said there 
are four different 
figures, 63,050; 

260 , 000 ; 175,000 
and 300,000 work¬ 
ers. 

A third research¬ 
er. Dr Jawad Al- 
Anarii, estimated 
the number of un¬ 
employed Jordani- 

J5* at about 
63.000. Relying on 

8 W per ccm un¬ 
employment rate 
and 650,000 total 
JferWorce, he de¬ 
fined uncmploy- 
me nt as the prod¬ 
'll* . of . *e total 
Population able to 
^(agelStore- 
Jwneni) divided 
? the total work¬ 
force. 

Official figures 
£** the 

« J Service 

^mission 

W show a total 
?. 48,368 job ap- 

tTL. *""■<» «..._ 
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1,112 females) were recom¬ 
mended to fill job vacancies. 

Total community college grad¬ 
uates in 1989 were estimated at 
30,196 (6,701 males and 23,495 
females), of whom only 1,711 
(973 males and 738 females) 
were recommended for jobs. Ap¬ 
plicants with high school certifi¬ 
cates numbered 6,546 (3,346 fe¬ 
males and 3,200 males), of 
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9,319 university graduate, 
28,485 community college grad¬ 
uates and 6,395 with high school 
certificates. 

Figures available from the 
Ministry of Labour indicates that 
total job applicants through the 
ministry were 10,261, of whom 
only 4,866 applicants (47.4 per 
cent) were employed by the min¬ 
istry. Ministry figures show that 
total number 
of work per¬ 
mits granted 
to non- 
Jordanian 
workers dur¬ 
ing 1989 were 
46,646 per¬ 
mits, of which 
about 65 per 
cent (30,969 
permits) were 
given to Egyp¬ 
tian workers. 

A study by 
the Royal Sci¬ 
entific Society 
(RSS), re¬ 
leased in No¬ 
vember 1987, 
predicted a 10 
per cent un¬ 
employment 
rate in 1990. 
The ‘ study 
foresaw a total 
labour force 
supply of 
597,000 work¬ 
ers against a 
demand for 
11,586 were 537,000, thus 
females), of predicting a 


schools 17,499; with high 
schools certificates 15,482; with 
community college diploma 
12,923; BA or B.Sc graduates 
12,114; and those with post¬ 
graduates degrees, 1,482. 

Based on their professional 
categories, the distribution of job 
seekers in 1990 was predicted as 
follows: (Total 59,500); special¬ 
ists and technicians 13,532; ad¬ 
ministrators 119, office work 
3,618; sales 744; services 5,450; 
agriculture 905; production 
21,331; and other non-classificd 
labour 13,981. 

The study distributed those 
who are predicted to become un¬ 
employed in 1990 (total 59,500) 
according to the following eco¬ 
nomic activity: Agriculture 863; 
.mining and basic Industries 
5,450; electricity and water 
2,249; construction 8,996, trade 
1,273; transportation and com¬ 
munications 6,640; financial ser¬ 
vices 2,350; public administra¬ 
tion, defense and other services 

17030 and 0lher uncbssified 


_ _ demand for 

SL CSC during Out of a total of 48J28 applicants (in 1989),11,586 were 537 000, thus 
I? 89 - Out of this university graduates (5$99 Males and 8,687 females), of predicting a 
%ire, only 4227 w hom only 2J267 (1,15$ males and 1,112 females) were rec- supply surplus 
SfeWp* ommende ^ to fill Job vacancies. 

rtiendJr? recom " : .... f , per cent unemployment raiefac- 

j^ f 0f government and pub- whom oiily ; .151:( 12 J rtiqlps and | ; , 

4^23 J 0 ™- Out of a total of 30 females) wfre reconmended. •., distribution :6l those bn-. 
'i** 6 werc ‘ r- 

(5,899 males TheaboveCSC? s^tj,sticsshow , aemjpqualificadoq, wasestimaf- 
oaiy JR ^ales),.. of. whom that during applfc^ : & i : a? -foOdyis: 

teL ,267 ’ (1 * 155 Irtales and who icmalnhd uneoripjoyed. Were :(TTpial,^^00);;l^ss,.Uian .high 
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Analysis 

Statistical surveys usually con¬ 
fine the reasons of unemploy¬ 
ment to seven classical reasons. 
These are shortage of jobs sup¬ 
ply, low wages, termination of 
work by employers, unsuitability 
of job for field of study, layoffs 
health reasons, family disapprov¬ 
al and unsuitable job conditions. 

Attempting to institutionalise 
Uie above seven causes will not 
result in a satisfactory research 
^ork. These seven causes should 
npt.be: tailored to fit a particular 
analysis dealing with a sophisti¬ 
cated unemployment issue. 

, Jordan's unemployment prqb- 
lepy for instance, is a unique 
case, Th& facts! of this.issue are 

Uiat the supply of labour force is 
growing steadily (5 per. cent an- 


Ministry of Labour 
figures show that 
total number of 
work permits grant¬ 
ed to non- 
Jordanian workers 
during 1989 were 
46,646permits, of 
which about 65 per 
cent (30,969 per¬ 
mits) were given to 
Egyptian workers. 


nual average) against a slow de¬ 
mand. Secondly, Jordan is both 
an exporter and an importer of 
labour force. Thirdly, which is 
I the main reason, the participa¬ 
tion or the national manpower in 
tolal workforce is minimum. 
J This is due to the facts that the 
percentage of students in various 
li educational stages to the tolal 
i population is very high, the per- 
3 ccntages of children (less than 
s 15) to the population is also high 
and the rate of women's partici¬ 
pation in the labour force is very 
I low. 

i Many researchers prefer to la- 
; bcl the unemployment issue in 
Jordan as behavioural or structu¬ 
ral unemployment Many of 
Lhem have used new factors, 
such as morals, ethics, social 
class, family name etc, as inputs 
into the overall unemployment 
formula. Other researchers argue 
that getting rid of the non- 
Jordanian workforce is a bad 
measure, while others see non- 
Jordanian workers as the main 
evil behind unemployment. 

Many specialised Jordanians 
are studying all possible con¬ 
cepts leading to a dynamic reso¬ 
lution to this controversial mar¬ 
ket. For some researchers, 
unemployment is one of the 
causes of political alienations, 
and the drive-force behind civil 
disturbances. However, all con¬ 
clusions agree that the following 
measures should be implement¬ 
ed to achieve a better balance of 
forces in Jordan's job market. 

, " Advancing vocational train- 

mg. 

- Improving the agricultural, 
sector. ■ 

- Encouraging the nation to, 

start behaving as a productive 
society. . , . 

" Promoting small business 
ventures in the country. ' 

'* Facilitating license and other 
administrative procedures. ■ 

- Introducing radical changes 
into the .educational system in 
die country. 

■: And increasing, polytechnic- 

lype. institutes .. and. opening 
workshop courses, exclusive to 
vocational training disciplines 
on university premises. 
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The power of improvisation 

r'.nl T Imifl Innnc ** 


By Cerl Lloyd Jones 

Special to The Siar 
THE CLAPPING subsides. An 
expectant audience hushes. The 
bald head of the Iraqi artist Mu¬ 
nir Bashir inclines slightly over 
his Jute. Poised. Pensive. Ready 
to begin his improvisation. 

A brief outburst - a cry from 
the human soul - emanates from 
the instrument, reaffirming the 
commanding presence of its 
master. Longer, more reflective 
phrases follow, (bending notes, 
rendering them with weigh i and 
significance). Then a tremen¬ 
dous stillness mesmerises the au¬ 
dience. A pause. Strong, energet¬ 
ic passages, tremolos, flurries 
and "Flamcnco l, -stylc chords 
produce great washes of sound. 

The extraordinary feat is that 
all this is entirely spontaneous - 
on unplanned improvisation 
("laqnsinr) executed without ref¬ 
erence to written notes of any 
kind. Yet he sustains the interest 
of the audience for an hour mid a 
half. ‘There is nothing more 
wonderful than having the free¬ 
dom to imagine, create and to be 
transported to a higher plane by 
music," Munir Bashir says. "I be¬ 
come totally oblivious to every¬ 
thing but the atmosphere created 
by my music: if I'm enjoying it, 
then I'm confident that the audi¬ 
ence is too." 

The ambience of the audience 
inspires and affects the course of 


m* 
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Munir Bashir 

an improvisation, which is in¬ 
tended to speak directly to the 
emotions rather than requiring 
intellectual analysis. "My con¬ 
certs arc not college lectures," 
says Bashir. However, he docs 
expect dial any "art", be it Bee¬ 
thoven, Mo/.arl or a good film, 
should command the exclusive 
attention of die audience. Ealing, 
chatting, or showing verbal ap¬ 
preciation would demonstrate to 
him only ignorance on the pail 
of the listeners. Heiccounls with 
mischievous vivacity the eve- 


claims to have cured patients us- less, he believes that impro^ 
ina recordings of Bashir's. lion requires greater creafa 

6 gifts than composition, whose' 

"Traditional Arabic music self-consciousness shaefies ® 

should be preserved and perpetu- spontaneity. Tven in Beetho- 

S ,K auCc ways,” w^BeTo^K 

shir, the holder of four^octo hc coinposcc j j L There were n 

rates. He studied both piano and recordings then, so they had a 

'cello, yet he still firmly disnp- option but to write their mst, 

proves of the infiltration into Ar- down. But the world is chat- 

abic music of Western elements inc, and we must change 3 

like harmony, dance-band it,* lie says. Improvisation now. 

rhythms and western instruments has an exciting place in modem 

such as the violin. "Each coun- music. Bashir nas improvised 

try's music has its own special with performers from all ova 


ning which began with a good 
friend at the Berlin Opera, but 
whose persistent cough soon 
brought the angry ultimatum, 
"Either you leave or I do!", such 
was its distracting effect 
Munir Bashir currently has a 
scientific project running to as¬ 
sess the psychological powers of 
music on the human brain. The 
capacity of music to make men 
cry, laugh or sleep was docu¬ 
mented by the ancient Greeks 
and by 10th century Arabic theo¬ 
rists. A Los Angeles doctor 


try’s music has its own special 
identity which must not be al¬ 
lowed to merge with the others. 
We have to retain our peculiar 
Arabic flavour - Arabic scales, 
Arabic rhythms, Arabic instru¬ 
ments, and ambience - if we arc 
still to call it Arabic music." 
Some Arabic composers have 
mastered western techniques like 
harmony and orchestrauon, but 
are still woricing in 18lh or 19th 
century idioms which are by 
now ’lirelevcm, even retarded, 1 
because contemporary western 
composers have moved far 
ahead of such styles,' 1 Bashir 
says, "the arts reflect the level of 
culture within a society. We arc 
in need of excellent Arabic ’art’ 
music." 

He himself has composed so¬ 
los, quartets and experimented 
with electronic music. Nevcrthc- 


Ihc world - no pro conniving, 
and it is this very lack of plan¬ 
ning which provides them with 
whui hc calls the "freedom to a- 
cell." 

Bashir believes that it is adulv» 
to teach the music of other oil- - 
lures to help increase world ». 
derstanding. He has done mud ‘ 
to lift the profile of Arabic musk 
not only through concerts and 
lectures, but also as a memberd 
various Iraqi, Arab and inieraa- 
tional music organisations. The 
Arabic lute is now studied it 
France, Switzerland, Germany,. 
Belgium and oven m America. • 
Hc Tuts used the lute for playing 
Indian, Turkish, Spanish, lui 
and Rock music. I 

Music, hc believes, is capabb 
of reaching the most refined lev¬ 
el of culture attainable by mas, 
it transcends all ethnic boundar¬ 
ies. 


By Sybil Bernier-Hurt 
Special to The Star 

LONDON - Should artists create 
art for art’s sake or only for visu¬ 
al pleasure? The question comes 
up again with the eye on the new 
work of Katherine Virgils, 
which is almost entirely devoted 
to themes of conservation and 
environment. 

Asked if she saw herself as a 
committed artist, Katherine re¬ 
plied in the affirmative, adding, 
*My work, particularly in the 
past two years, has more and 
more got a message to iL It goes 
beyond the image." The mes¬ 
sage, she added, is "what we can 
learn from other cultures, how 
we can either integrate them into 
our own or sort of use the power 
of their symbols and myths." 

The artist, who began painting 


An artist devoted to 
preserving wildlife 


with mystical and spiritual influ¬ 
ences, found her greatest inspira¬ 
tion after a visit to India. Visit¬ 
ing the remote areas of 
Rajasthan, and especially the 
wild and wooded tiger sanctuary 
of Ranlhambhorc, inspired 
Katherine’s latest scries of works 
on paper. The experience trans¬ 
ported her in a world of spiritual¬ 
ity and life close to nature. 

As the result of that trip, 
Katherine has been painting on 
themes of endangered species 
and imperilled environment, spe¬ 
cifically good vs. bad in archi¬ 
tecture. In her last exhibition at 


London's Thumb Gallery, she 
donated the entire proceeds of a 
large painting to the World Wild¬ 
life Fund. 

Katherine prepares and blends 
her own paints and dyes using 
them on a variety of materials, 
particularly paper of different 
kinds chosen from across the 
world. These are then combined 
with bronze pigments and gold 
or silver leaf. The result usually 
is surfaces glowing with intense 
colours. 

The latest series is dominated 
by paintings of tigers and tigress¬ 
es in abstract, figurative and my¬ 


thological versions. 

”1 went to India to look at its 
architecture, its forts and medie¬ 
val architecture. Then I became 
interested in the Moghul archi¬ 
tecture, and the synthesis of Is¬ 
lam and Hinduism," she said in 
an interview. "I was sketching 
and drawing in Rqjasthan, and 
the motifs like the tiger came out 
of visits to the fort of Ramhamb- 
hore, which is set in the middle 
of a tiger sanctuary and is well 
over a thousand years old." 

She believes that "a lot of 20lh 
century art has lost spiritualism... 
a lot of it is very soulless” while 


By Meg Abu Hamdan 
Special to the Star 

AT THE invitation of United 
Nations Secretary General Javier 
Perez. De Cuellar, world leaders 
will gather on 29-30 September 
at the UN Headquarters in New 
York to address the single issue 
of lire urgent needs of children in 
the 1990s. 

Hie immediate purpose of the 
summit will hc to focus world at¬ 
tention on the plight of children, 
40,000 of whom die every day - 
about one every two seconds. 
More than half this number die 
from readily preventable causes. 
An even greater number of chil¬ 
dren arc tlaily left disabled. 

It is hoped one of the results of 
the summit wiU be major new 
commitments by governments at 
the highest level to improve the 
conditions of children through 
specific intervention and by en- 
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A world summit for children 



suring that the interests of chil¬ 
dren are protected in national, 
economic and social policies. 

The unprecedented summit 
meeting will launch a new dec¬ 
ade of governments action and 
world wide mobilisation for the 
benefit of children. 

"What we arc hoping the sum¬ 
mit will do," said Mr Richard 
Reid, regional director of 
UNICEF for the Middle East 
and North Africa at a press con¬ 
ference on Tuesday," is to con- 


successful projects pioneered 
during the previous decade will 
show the heads of State that 
much can be achieved. 

One of these projects was the 
Children's Survival and Protec¬ 
tion Project which aims at the 
universal immunisation of chil- 


Egypt, Mali and Mexico and the 
Prime Ministers of Canada, Pa¬ 
kistan and Sweden who have 
held a series of consultations 
with other states since June 
1989. 

The initiative was endorsed by 


universal immunisation of chil- , h ; =;n oy 

drcn against potentially fatal dis- m ^UEF Executive Board in 
eases by the end of 1990. "If this 8 s P? ciaI scssl P n held in late De- 


projcct succeeds," Mr Reid said, 
It will not only be the greatest 
public health breakthrough this 
century, but it will also show 


SEE* that other things are feasible 


whose decisions can change the 
world, on children and in this 
way bring about great changes. 
We are also hoping that the sum¬ 
mit will draw world attention to¬ 
wards what we call the silent 
emergency of the fact that 150 


TVo other successful projects 


cember. Individual invitations to 
all heads of state for the summit 
are expected to go out from New 
York within the next few days. 

We are hoping for a large, 
perhaps unanimous response 


. . . , . ""wmiui uiuicciS r . losyuusc 

initialed in thc80’s that will help r 001 the A** heads of state," 
world leaders at the summit *** Rcid said. "There will be 
UJjfhHS bring about changes in muc h the Arab heads of state can 

^™: wllh .Prt^.inpart|cu. 
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on the Rights of Children, which 

once ratified will serve as a blnd- 


million children will die during ing International treaty the 


Jar the huge reduction the region 
has made in its infant mortality 
rate. We think the Arab heads of 
JP? be readytosetaimsfdr 
jheir children that have' never 
oeen dreamed, of before." v-. 




Artist KatherlneViglls 


much spiritualism still sum^ 
industrialisation and dew 

mem in the developing worw- j 

"That's one of things Ihai^ i; 
Indian culture apart, u y 
cient and yet it i8 1 Uvll J g ^S % 
a lot of our culturalI Wjjg 
don’t really have any dejw« ^ 

*§» stresses that iadrajJ® • 
Eastern influences for J* f. 
Tm not trying totatojg^ r 
culture or society I m 
. I’m actually trying lo g '« 

thing back." In a prevlouj. !, 

she donated part of 
to Mother Theresa. ^ I 
proceeds from.tte*gK I 
Tiger will go to to 3*5 I 
hore Society for Mg? jw;| 
villages that 
thambhore National.™-. 

Katherine l 

southern India for g 

wildlife paintings. ,?^ W ^ l 

decided Which a P“Swi » 

‘ mate WiU featiire m mWffr 6 
t lies., But, slid | 


• elded \ 

■ liaison. witJhtte.;F^S 
: Fund and other <^uwT|^^ ^ . 
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Old Turkey's landmarks abroad 


By Sajid Rizvi 

Special to The Star 

LONDON - Turkey's hand- 
wringing over the crisis in So¬ 
viet Azerbaijan has iUustrated, in 
rather unfortunate circumstanc¬ 
es, the cultural and geopolitical 
reach of a country that once was 
at the centre of an empire. It is 
not a subject that Turks discuss 
readily, for fear of provoking ac¬ 
cusations of pan-Turanisrn, an 
unpopular ideology with expan¬ 
sionist overtones. 

Nevertheless, the Turkish cul¬ 
tural - and by implication politi¬ 
cal - remains outside the modem 
republic's borders are a reality, 
and these have been documented 
in a new book, entitled Ottoman 
Architectural Works Outside 
Turkey, published jointly by a 
Turkish bank and the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. 

With interest in Turkish art at 
its peak at home and abroad, the 
Turkish government could not 
be expected to sit idle and let the 
private sector claim all credit for 
the cultural enlightenment of 
Turks and turcophiles. 

The large-format book with bi¬ 
lingual text and captions for il¬ 
lustrations in English and Turk¬ 
ish adds to a spate of recent 
literature on Ottoman art and ar¬ 
chitecture. The writer, Filiz Ye¬ 
nisehirlioglu, is a recognised ex¬ 
pert on the subject; she writes in 
Turkish, English as well as 
French and currently is associate 
professor at the Haccteppe Uni¬ 
versity in Ankara. 

It's easy to question or even 
dismiss the academic worth of 
'publicity material' published by 
ministries all over the world. 
Jhe fact that Yenisehirlioglu's 
book cites as its source the Min¬ 
istry of Foreign Affairs general 
directorate of cultural relations 
and indeed carries a message (in 
both languages) from Foreign 
Minister Mesut Yilmaz may put 
off some readers. But the official 
sponsorship of the book, with 
additional help from the Relig¬ 
ious Trusts Bank, should be no 
oar to a full appreciation of the 
quality of this offering, 

*" e Ottomans loft behind 
some of the finest monuments 
wherever they ruled or exercised 
ntluence. The list of countries is 
jntte simply staggering, from 
wgena and Libya in North Afri- 
w w eastern Europe, Sudan in 


h a m f nume " ts > remnants of a once-influential and powerful 
empire, dot a vast landscape from Asia to Europe. These have now 
been documented in an official book published by 
the Turkish Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
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the Sahara and Saudi Arabia, 
Syria and Yemen on the Arabian 
peninsula. Yenisehirlioglu cites 
22 different regions, having 
counted Cyprus twice, first as 
the Turkish-held north and then 
as the Greek-dominated south 
and Jerusalem as a separate enti- 
ly. . . 

But, once one gets over this in¬ 
itial technicality, the rest be¬ 


comes a fascinating read. The 
book is the result of a project the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs in 
Ankara launched in December 
1987 to document Ottoman ar¬ 
chitectural remains outside Tur¬ 
key. The initiative was not with¬ 
out Us hurdles; some of Turkey's 
former colonies simply refused 
to let monuments be documented 
or photographed. 


The Suleymanieh 
Mosque in 
Damascus, built 
around 1554-1555 
and (left) 
the exterior of the 
Alaca Mosque 
in Yugoslavia, 
built around 
1822. 


The Ottoman empire flowered 
after the Turkish capture of Istan¬ 
bul (Constantinople) in 1453 and 
wss at its largest shortly before 
•the disastrous treaty of Carlowitz 
with Austria and its allies. The 
decline of the empire then began. 

For the purposes of her survey 
the author has included for scruti¬ 
ny and historical description all 
architectural work done in differ¬ 


ent lands during the Ottoman 
era. Even though in earlier stud¬ 
ies, she says, some of these mon¬ 
uments may have been categor¬ 
ised simply as Islamic, post- 
Byzantine or even pre-modem, 
for her purposes they are in fact 
Ottoman. 

It’s a mistake, she indicates, to 
seek homogeneity in Ottoman 
styles. The westward push under 
Murat 1 (1362-1389) triggered a 
whole range of political, eco¬ 
nomic and cultural exchanges, 
the result of which on architec¬ 
ture of the lime was diverse or 
varied. 

As with Ottoman art, with 
some exceptions, Ottoman archi¬ 
tecture developed anonymously 
as a collective phenomenon, ft 
was at its best when patronised 
by the slate, and that - through 
the ages - remains the strongest 
characteristic of both art and ar¬ 
chitecture created in the Otto¬ 
man empire. 

In the I4lh and the better part 
of the I5lh century, when Turks 
were still busy consolidating 
away from Istanbul, the prize not 
yet won by Mchmai II 'The Con¬ 
queror,' Anatolia saw a construc¬ 
tion boom on a grand scale. First 
Bursa and then Edime became 
the fledgling empire's capitals 
and countless mosques, hospi¬ 
tals, caravanserais and bazaars 
followed the rulers' arrival. 

Il was only after Istanbul be¬ 
came- the centre of the empire, 
with Serbia, Greece, Crimea, 
Syria, Palestine and Egypt (to 
mention just those few) ’joining 
in’ as provinces, that Ottoman art 
and architecture received a ma¬ 
jor boost from the royal court. 
Ostentation inevitably crept in, 
and the period produced some of 
the most lavish examples of bath 
buildings and craftsmanship. 

The empire’s economic trou¬ 
bles gave rise to what we now 
recognise as a building slump. 
Added to that was the inexorable 
European influence on every¬ 
thing Ottoman, plus political re¬ 
forms in favour of non-Muslim 
denizens. Both occurrences had 
their effect on architecture in the 
empire. 

Yenisehirlioglu has done an 
admirable job of putting together 
a document that can by used (by 
proud Turks) as a coffee-table 
presentation and by researchers 
and students of Turkey as an im¬ 
portant resource. 


Granada Hotel 

Nabil Restaurant 

Welcome you to a pleas¬ 
ant stay and sumptuous 
^pean & Oriental . 
.. meals, . 
u,< *ted in a quiet ypt cen 

fcdwn. . 

T cW3805X ; & 6226l7 > 


LaTerrasse 
Restuarant < ; . 

; Oriental&Eurbpm- i 
. rneak- Fr^kJ^hMly . 

; / For reseryatlphs, • c yl. 

• • : Tel;662831»60^675.-y 
j v Shmeisanij Aflimanr ^ 


1st Circle, \kbal Amman, near 
• \ Ahtiyy8hQiris School 

. jManirkMHh j 

: daily. 1^3j30 

? : • p>m.' : ■ 

: 6:3P-Mktoight ' ; • 


Atfredo 
fystfutrant 
3 &aC Italian 
Cooking, (fresh 
Dfome-madt : 
pqsta., 
font quality ’■ 
meat, forge se- 
(ectlem of wines. 

Mecca Stteet, 

Tel: 821705 
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lhat stimulate you into discovering 
your own latent creativity, develop¬ 
ing it into a fine art, and using it to 
increase your company's productivity. 

Whether desktop or portable, 
Apple's personal computer works in 
the same way with dozens of Arabic 
applications at your fingertips. To 
learn one is to learn them all. 

1 ake the Apple step towards 
individual innovative brilliance - you'll 
find your own creativity starting a 
dynamic chain reaction that spans 
your entire work 
environment. 


Apple. The power to be your best.™ 


come of British power-play only 
increasing Egypt’s determination 
to cam ns own independence. 
Wtih the present focus on the 
Middle East, this background is 
valuable in its place as a sub- 
structure, as were the victories 
and vicissitudes of the Second 
World War underlying Artemis 
Cooper's Cairo 1939-1945. 

The colourful descriptions of 
Palace interiors, lavish enter¬ 
tainments and Imperial fetes, the 
defile of European royalty, the 
characters and the costumes are 
all there for our own business- 
suited, Filofax-bound genera¬ 
tions to revel in, as wc- do in the 
constant replays of Gone with 
the Wind. But, like Oliver Twist, 
wc want more in gossip, details 
and colour. 

The grisly talcs of the habits of 
several of the rulers, and particu¬ 
larly of Muhammad Ali's daugh¬ 
ter, Princess Nazli fihe first of 
the three charismatic Nazlis'), 
present the darker and more ter¬ 
rifying inheritance of Cairo's 
Turkish rulers. The many lurid 
references to brothels, prostitutes 
and sexual activities incline one 
to think that the publishers read 
"Bordello Epoquc" for "Belie 
Epoquc" thinking to sell the 
more serious social history with 
on overlay of the present obses¬ 
sion with insinuations of the sa¬ 
lacious. 

Brothels and prostitutes shock 
us less, perhaps, than the barbar¬ 
ic vengeance of the privileged - 
Princess Nazli presenting the se¬ 
vered head of a pretty serving 
girl on a plate before her hus¬ 
band (who had a kind word lor 
the girl). Today, we have all 
been shown the caged rows of 
Bombay’s child prostitutes and 
the Vietnam aftermath of desola¬ 
tion and flesh for sale. 

The crumbling ruins of Cairo|s 
Old City, untouched by Ismails 
grandiose plans - arc indeed a 

C of the open sores of poverty, 

, unique to Cairo, there is 
still the limpid, lovely golden 
light, and here and there, the 
scent of jasmine and rose, so 
abundant once in the many gar¬ 
dens since disappeared, but so 
much a part or that evocative 
classic - A Laic Beginner, Pris¬ 
cilla Napier's intensely personal 
view in her book of a rlra 
World War childhood in Cairo. 

It was a privileged world, M 
Cairo had always given it a 
beautiful selling, whether asl ine 
stage for the jewelled and siixen 
sweep of the Empress Eugenics 
dramatic appearance, or recti' 
ing to the many who called uu- 
ro home, the clop-cloppmg o* 
donkeys and horse-draw 11 car¬ 
riages and die humourous, warm 
devotion of those patient ser¬ 
vants: the "suffraghis." . 

Surely the splendours of suen 
palaces as Abcfin and Geara ana 
the ceremonial passage or fcusj- 
nie deserved a less disappoint¬ 
ing, rather meager group °* P|! u , 
tographs (the two best of which 
believe were found by the auw* 
in London's Porlobello Mwj* f 

There are innumerable enenarn 

ing paintings of Eugenie mjd P 
ourml illustrations ofEgfl^' 
ily available as well asm 
lime-capsules in ph°jTOyL 
from family albums, as " 
Mansel’s Sultans of 
• Why not.a maptotejp, 
hand-ui-hand with JYevocJJ 1 mb 
tyn as he takes, us/thro^f 
Cairo? Some, at least, 
lustrations would 


By Patricia JclHcoc 
Special to The Star 

ISTANBUL - The co-editor of 
the Cambridge Encyclopedia of 
the Middle East and North Afri¬ 
ca with Albert Hourani, Middle 
East expert and historian, Tre¬ 
vor Mostyn is a romantic and 
dedicated lover of Cairo. Into 
this slim volume he has packed 
not only his own lifetime's anec¬ 
dotes, but a very concentrated re¬ 
view of the period from Muham¬ 
mad Ali's rule to the present day. 

It is, in fact, a social history 
from 1805, based on the obses¬ 
sion with France of Muhammad 
Ali and culminating with that of 
the fifth ruler, the first Khedive, 


Ismail, which influenced Turk- 
ish-Egyptian Cairo and its life. 

"But, as Trevor Mostyn 
points out, "it was a cruel period 
and Muhammad Ali had taken 
Western technology without 
showing a proportionate curiosi¬ 
ty about the moral evolution of 
Europe." 

The author's knowledge of the 
subject and his very wide read¬ 
ing - as evidenced by the innu¬ 
merable meticulous quotations 
and references - merited a longer 
look, more- filled in with live de¬ 
tail rather congealed into single 
sentences. It is full of tantalising 
allusions and morsels of infor¬ 
mation. Somehow, it feels like a 
'choker 1 necklace, tightly strung 


with 'gems' which in a longer 
single strand, threaded less tight¬ 
ly, would be seen more easily by 
those less familiar with the asso¬ 
ciated names and times. 

The glittering climax of this 
whole period, with its accompa¬ 
niment of the exquisite Empress 
Eugenie and a retinue of royalty 
entertained by fireworks and 
feasting, when West and East 
were truly linked by the opening 
of the Suez Canal on 18 Decem¬ 
ber 1869, would emerge in its 
full dramatic place in history. 

The incredibly visionary and 
audacious, if extravagant, recrea¬ 
tion of Cairo (perhaps the great¬ 
est of oriental medieval cities 
with its Al Azhar university, pal¬ 


aces and mosques) into the city 
known before 1950 as onepf the 
most elegant and beautiful in the 
world, inspired by Baron Haus- 
mann's Paris, was an extraordi¬ 
nary manifestation of the Otto¬ 
man Empire's own efforts at 
recognition by the western 
world. 

Excellent in so many ways, 
such as the founding of schools 
and a superb telephone service, 
the political effects of such an 
overwhelming and expensive 
westernisation of Cairo form the 
background to its social history. 

High interest rates on loans 
rained Egypt’s economy forcing 
Ismail's abdication; French ana 
British intrigues saw the out- 


M«l *I«TO. PO IKik 1 W 756 . Amman, jordm. Tel. 67 fii 7 S/GQ 37 pj, h* 672170. 


New light on Egypt's golden years 
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Cement company goes for exports | Briefs 


By Pam Dougherty 

Special to The Star 

EXPORT ORDERS for two mil¬ 
lion tonnes of ccmonl arc expect¬ 
ed to earn the Jordon Cement 
Factories Company (JCFC) $40- 
50 million in foreign exchange 
in 1990. JCFC Vice-Chairman 
and Managing Director Dr Khal- 
don Al-Dhahir told The Suit that 
1990 contracts for sales, around 
half for a new venture into clink¬ 
er sales and mainly to new mar- 
■ jeets in the Philippines, Thailand, 
Singapore, Vietnam and other 
Far Eastern countries, should be 
(he beginning of a long-term ex¬ 
port programme that will boost 
profits and enable the company 
to settle $89.8 million in loan re¬ 
payments and interest due be¬ 
tween 1990 and 1993. 

The dollar earnings will bring 
considerable reliet to JCFC 
which has had to find dollars to 
cover debts arising from the con¬ 
struction of the $299 million 
Rashadieh works in Southern 
Jordan and extensions to its 
long-established plant at Fuheis 
near Amman. Al-Dhahir says 
JCFC has repaid $205.1 million 
since 1986 but the sharp devalu¬ 
ation of the dinar in 1988 caused 
difficulties as the bulk of compa¬ 
ny sales have been to the local 
market. He estimates that the di¬ 
nar decline will cost the compa¬ 
ny an extra JD 31 million in debt 
repayments between 1990 and 
1993. 

The boost in profits will also 
help as the company faces pay¬ 
ment of an extra JD 43.9 million 
m consumption tax on local 
sales which is due to the govern¬ 


ment between 1991 and 1995. A 
postponement of consumption 
lax was offered to the consistent¬ 
ly profitable Fuhcis-bascd JCFC 
in 1985 to persuade it to accept a 
merger with the South Cement 
Company (SSQ whose Rasha- 


1986-90 over five years and 40 
per cent as government shares in 
the company. 

Repayment will now actually 
begin in July 1990 as part of re¬ 
cent Lower House of Parliament 
Finance Committee rccommcn- 
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Cement factories in Fuheis: Good prospects for opening new 
markets in the 1990s 


dich works had suffered heavy 
losses from the time of its open¬ 
ing in March 1984. Al the lime 
JCFC shareholders opposed the 
merger fearing dial SSC, which 
lost about $32.9 million in 1985 
would pull down the JCFC. The 
merger went ahead and the new 
company took over the tax ex¬ 
emptions enjoyed by SSC as a 
new industrial venture and was 
also allowed to postpone the JD 
8 per tonne local consumption 
tax, until 1 January 1991 when it 
was to be repaid in the form of 
60 per cent of the amount due 


dalions to trim back the 1990 
government budget. 

The merged company has 
managed to cut production and 
administrative costs substantial¬ 
ly, saving JD 4.7 million in 1986 
alone and profits rose from JD 
3.8 million in 1986 to JD 7.8 
million in 1987. Since then it has 
been hit by the dinar decline as 
profits earned largely on the lo¬ 
cal market have had to be 
stretched to repay dollar debts. 
Profits dropped back to JD 3.9 
million in 1988 and are expected 
to be in the range of JD 900,000 


to JD 1 million for 1989. 

Al-Dhahir says the develop¬ 
ment of a secure export market 
is now the key to improved and 
sustainable profits particularly as 
the local market declined by 6.8 
per cent in 1989 and at best can 
be expected to remain statistic in 
the next few years. 

JCFC's major challenge now is 
to cope with the logistics or ex¬ 
porting two million tonnes of ce¬ 
ment. Sm:ill scale exports to 
Saudi Arabia, North Yemen, So¬ 
malia, Singapore ami Sudan to¬ 
talling 189,000 tonnes in all. 
have gone smoothly bill JCFC's 
largest export orders to date of 
two consignments of 750,000 
tonnes each to Egypt have been 
(logged by handling problems. 

The need to keep costs down 
and save foreign exchange lias 
stimulated new activity at the 
JCFC workshops. When the 
company called for quotes for 
the supply of conveyor belts to 
handle the clinker at Aqaba the 
lowest price offered was hall a 
million pounds sterling and with 
the process of tendering delivery 
would have taken several 
months. 

Sutff at the workshops have 
now made the belts for JD 
70,000 and they will he ready 
for use within the next fortnight. 

Al-Dhahir says local trucking 
companies should be able to 
handle the transport of the ce¬ 
ment to Aqaba and the final hur¬ 
dle will be to ensure that the 
company will be provided with 
adequate berth space at Aqaba 
port, a question he hopes to sec 
resolved within the next few 
weeks. 


Fertiliser follows 
food dream 



THE ROAD to self sufficiency 
m food production by the Arab 
states is also the road to growth 
lor the Jordan Kuwait Company 
■or Agriculture and Food Prod¬ 
ucts (JKC). The company began 
production of liquid fertiliser at 
f ^aba plant in March 1989 
wit has already established mar¬ 
kets in Jordan, Saudi Arabia and 
Kuwait, and jg chasing new op- 
portuniiies in Egypt, Iraq and 
«Du Dhabi and expects to return 
? profit after just one year 
ln the market. 

.JKC mariceting manager Fuad 
Smeikh says the company is 
Ij w operating its satellite sys- 
in both Jordan 
“JJJt Arabia. Under the sys- 
5V 1 ?: Producers basic grades 
flL ?v UUser al to Aqaba plant 
r? are mixed according to 
needs of farmers at satellite 
^jons located in farming areas, 
satellites in Jordan, to- 
m . th e Jordan Valley and at 
3 a handled iboo tonnes of 
25? between March and De- 
M sales are expected to’ 
■ to , between four and five 

^February 1990 


thousand tonnes this year. 

Sales to Saudi Arabia also 
reached 1000 tonnes in 1989 but, 
according to Abu Sheikh should 
also increase steadily as the Sau¬ 
di Arabian government goes 
ahead with cuts in subsidies to 
the agricultural sector. When 
farms have to be economic he 
says, farmers pay more attention 
to getting value for money for 
their inputs. Liquid fertiliser, 
which can be added to drip and 
pivot irrigation systems in pre¬ 
cise quantities, is more econom¬ 
ic. , 

The Jordanian product is also 
much cheaper, selling al JD 250 
per tiinne while other producers 
are selling at up to four umes 
that price. Until now liquid ferti¬ 
liser has sold for JD 1200 per 
i tonne in Egypt. The Egyptian 
market also offers good chances 
:for co-operation in production as 
Jordan provides the phosphate 
and potash and Egypt ihe ammo* 
Inia arid urea that are needed for 
fertiliser production. JKC is con- 
sideririg establishing, a plant iti 
Egypt which coqld take.concen- 



Liquid fertiliser: Big money ahead 


(rated grades from Aqaba and 
add (he dements available in 

E syp L ... , . . 

Expansion is also expected in 
Kuwait where the government is 
involved in ambitious plans to 
expand irrigated agriculture. The 
company has already built a sat¬ 
ellite station in Kuwait and is 
now planning on two more, one 
at Abdaliya and the other close 
to the Iraqi border. It expects to 
' sell 1000 tonnes there In 1990. 
JKC also expects to begin ex¬ 
ports to,Iraq and Abu Dhabi this 
year. ... 1 

Back at home JKC isplanmng 
. for a horizontal expansion in its 
: range of products, developing 
•< specially products for, house 
: plants, nurseries, cash crops, fo- 
' liar application etc. and has al- 
1 ready ptoduced a special high 


nitrate fertiliser for use during 
the coldest months of the year. 
Suspension, which is the fine- 
particles that settle at the bottom 
of liquid fertiliser and which hr 
particularly suitable for cereal 
crops, will also be available on 
the Jordanian market this year at 
very cheap prices. 

Even with a wider range pf 
products available the Jordanian 
market will always be limited 
and the company is happy to pro¬ 
vide fertiliser for the Ministry of 
Agriculture forestry projects and 
the University of Jordan experi- 
' mental farm in (he Jordan VaJley 
free of charge as a community 
service. It is in the neighbouring 
Arab 1 slates with their plans for 
.greater self sufficiency that Abu 
Sheikh sees the chance for real 
' growth. (PAD) 


• Studies to raise fees on la¬ 
bour permits fur foreign 
workers are underway. One 
study suggests raising the cur¬ 
rent fee for permit.* given to 
foreign workers from JD 300 
to JD 500, while It calLs for 
adjusting fees for Arab work¬ 
ers from JD 30 to JD 200. 

• The government has decid¬ 
ed to take till necessary meas¬ 
ures lo maintain the Tupline 
pipeline and lo continue to 
impart purl of Jorduu's oil 
needs through ll. Tcctuik'ul 
and polilicul const* le rut tuns 
affected the government's de¬ 
cision. The Star learned that i> 
study Is underway to connect 
the Tupllnc to the Iruq-Suudi 
oil pipeline. Estimates fur this 
project are set nt $2 million. 

0 The Hijuz Railway Bureau 
will he liquidated soon, a Tier 
the governments of Jordan, 
Syria and Saudi Arabia de¬ 
cided to terminate a It studies 
In re-operate llie Damascus- 
Amman-Medina HIJuz line 
which wus operation al during 
the Ottoman rule. 

O The Kuyul Scientific Socie¬ 
ty bus conducted the neces¬ 
sary feasibility studies for llie 
establishment of u tele phone 
equipment factory In Jordan. 
The RSS study hits considered 
exports to neighbouring mar¬ 
kets and the possibility of 
creating Jobs in Jordan. 

0 The cabinet has approved a 
bilateral agreement with the 
French government to re¬ 
schedule loans extended to 
Jordan by the French govern¬ 
ment and others guaranteed 
by French Exports Corn. CO- 
FACE. The total value of 
these loans are around FF 77 3 
million and $100,000. 

Interests on these loans of 
about FF 75 million will also 
be re-scheduled. 

The cabinet also decided to 
cancel about $80,000 of the 
Italian commercial loan 
agreement with Jordan since 
there was no need for the sur¬ 
plus. The loan, valued at $39 
million, was used to finance 
the first stage of the Aqaba 
Thermal Station project. Jor¬ 
dan has already used $31.5 
million of the loan. The deci¬ 
sion to cancel the surplus was 
taken after the completion of 
the project’s first phase. 


RENT 

Saudi R«al Estate 

QOAQQ 


Furnished .& unfurnished 
epartmenta & .villas for rent 
In West Amman area. ■ 

CALL SOHA 
Rental Dept. 887821/22 
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Eiiro-dcjxtsit rates: 
US 

DEM 

STG 

Yen 

1 mo. 

8.1/4 

8.3/16 

15.15/16 

6.80 

2 mons. 

8.5/16 

8.7/16 

15.1/8 

7.125 

3 mons. 

8.5/16 

8.9/16 

15.3/16 

7.185 

6 mons. 

8.3/8 

8.7/8 

15.3/16 

7350 

1 year 

8.9/16 

9.1/8 

15.3/16 

745 


US DEM STG Yen SFR 

1 mo. 8.1/4 8.3/16 15.15/16 6.80 9.5/16 

2 mons. 8.5/16 8.7/16 15.1/8 7.125 9.1ft 

3 mons. 8.5/16 8.9/16 15.3/16 7.185 9.11/16 

6 mons. B.3/8 8.7/8 15.3/16 7350 9.3/4 

lyear 8.9/16 9.1/8 15.3/16 7.45 9.11/16 

Interbank rates (Jordan): 

Savins accounts 7%. Call accounts 8ft, 1 week 8-5 ft, 1 months 
9%, 2 months 9.12Sft, 3 months 9.25ft, 1 year 95 ft. Lending 
rale (AAA) 12ft. 

Dollar: 

DMK SFR STG YEN CAN FFR 
LAITT 1.6789/90 15000/10 I.69WI0 M-1.33/38 1.2008/13 5.6925/55 

Source: Amman Rank for Investment, Tel: 612701 
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Quality Mark 

A "QUALITY Mark' it an inJkalian of conformity, Uj ihe minimum, wllti 
adopted lUndanJi and measures. Tho Directorate of Standards and Measures is 
authorised hy the lo issue and adopt a mark of quality of its own, referred to as 
"Quality Mark." and allow producers of any commodity in ihe Kingdom to use 
iik-Ii quality mark. ‘Dirnc is a act of regulatory insliuciiont governing tho use of 
quality marks. These regulations or insiruiiions are issued by ihe Directorate. 
Means of publicising ihe mark and forms of expressing il arc defined in the in- 
sttuctiisit. 'Ihe quality mark may take the form «)f a seal of stamp at the com- 
modiiy or a ccilificjlc apt tended to ihe commodity. Il may also be woven or 
impressed on ihr uuntiuwiiy. 

Observing standard specifications and complying with their conditions is a 
conlimhtus task which tnould he undertaken by the producer in older to main* 
lain the right to use a quality mark- Selling a commodity which carries a pro¬ 
ducer quality mark, generally represents an undertaking by the producer to ihe 
buyer ttui tho commodity sold conforms to standard specifications. There arc a 
number of factors which regulate the producer's right to two a quality mask. 
The producer should accvpl and expert surprise search, inspection measures, 
con[ h,I measures and sample taking. The producer should allow inspectors lo 
inspect and ciwiirul materials carrying quality marks. 

In cases where a commodity, to which a quality mark is granted, fails to con¬ 
firm! with iranJjrd specifications, the owner of the quality mark receives a 
written warning by ihe Directorate'- The written warning pives ihe producer 
(owner of quality mark) a deadline to comply wiih his obligati wis. l-ailure to 
honour ihe warning will rctuli in Icnninaiing die permit louse die quality marie 
tuiJcr * wiillni notice, pail me to abide by die notice a intiruciiuis will result in 
confitearing or destroying the cun mu. lily under authority hy ihe Ministry of 
Industry and Trade. 


Matchmaking 
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Paper Converting Machine Company (PeMe) 

Automatic Surface Tissue Rewinder with operating speeds to 550 mph 
(SR-820). available in widths up to 277 cm. Address: 2300 South Ash¬ 
land Ave. P.O. Box 1960s, Green Bay, Wl 54307-9005 U.S.A. Telex: 
3797277, Fax: (414) -494-8865. 

Constantin Hang GmbH 

Automatic selling machines for rivets, press buttons, self clinching fas¬ 
teners, etc. Paper drillers, TOP drills, assembly machines and special ma¬ 
chines. Address: Ulmer StraBc 32, P.O. Box 549, D-7320 Goppingen, 
West Germany TX: 727751, Fax (497161) 600526-v 


This free-of-charge service Ks available to local and foreign business¬ 
men. To publish your commercial interests in this corner please 
tear-off this bos (do not photocopy) and send with details to: Econo¬ 
my Editor, On-Line, The Star, P.O. Box 9313, Amman-Jordan. 


: Madekin- 

Following are addresses or im¬ 
porters in some African coun¬ 
tries that might be Interested In 
Jordanian made carpets and 
nigs: 

Cameroon 
ilollando Canter oun 
Tloiie Postale 4030 
Daunt a 

Director: Mr. Raymond Salvat 
Tel: 424122 
Tlx: 3-210 KN 

Ethiopia 
Supreme Agency 
P.O. Box 3M3 
Addis Ababa 

Director: Mr. Rertuuta Asfaha 

Tel: 160383/162055 

?lx: 21239 EQUfPtt) ADDIS 

Kenya 
Hostbeig Ltd. 

P.O. Box 47939 
Nairobi 


Director: Mr. R.A. Vyas 
Tel: 746924 

Madagascar 

Comcplast 

Roite Poslatc 1241 

17 Rue Re alien 

Antananarivo 

Director: Mr. Tarassenko 

Tel: 22367 

Sudan 

New H ami sphere Trading Co. Ltd. 

P.O. Box 1333 

Khartoum 

Director: Mr. M.O. Hamror 
Tel: 41256/4111 
Tlx: 363 MEFTT KM 


For more Information on import¬ 
ers of carpets and rugs worldwide, 
please contact tho Jordan Trade 
Association. 

Tel: 685603/4 P.O. Boxi 830432 
Amman-3 or dan 
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Gold 
1 kg 
21 ct 
18 ct 

Eng. pound 
8g 

Rashad: 

7g 

24ct(swiss) 


8 , 900.000 

7.750 
6.650 

64.000 

56.000 

9.750 


160.000 


Average exehnage rat 
25/1/1990 in fils 


rales on 


Official: 

US 

Pound 

DEM. 

SWF. 

FRF. 

Yen (100) 
Purollel: 

US 

Pound 

DEM. 

SWF. 

FRF. 

Yen (100) 


(Fils) 

662.0 

1,124.1 

397.8 

445.4 

116.9 
456.7 

672.5 
1,144.0 

405.2 

454.3 

119.6 

465.9 


Making a Purchase 

ALL CONSUMERS think in one 
direction when it comes lo asking 
the lame question: "How do 1 get 
the most for my money and avoid 
purchasing pfoblcmi?'’ The answers 
are numerous, however, all these 
answen arc guided by the same 
self-seeking protectionism of con¬ 
sumers' money. 

Before making a purchase, eight 
commandments should be taken 
into consideration. These are: 

1. Analyse what you need and 
what product or reivlce features are 
important to you. 

2. Compare brands, seek recom¬ 
mendation* and pursue formal prod¬ 
uct comparison information. 

3. Compare stores. Do not shop 
again at a store with a bad reputa¬ 
tion, or a atom which you feel has 
treatedyou unfairly. 

4. Check for any extra charges, 
such as delivery fees, installation, 
and service costs. 

5. Read the warranty and seek to 
understand, from the warranty, 
what are your rights and liabilities. 

6. If you need to sign a contract, 
read contract terras carefully. 

7. Check whether the store you 
shop at has a return exchange poli¬ 
cy or noL 

_ ®*,UQnotrelyon«dvenisenventi 
for 100% of your purchases. An 
item is not necessarily a bargain, 
justbecause il is advertised aa one. 

There are alto seven command¬ 
ments which should be considered 
after making a purchase. These arc: 

1. Read and follow the insinic- 
Uoas on how to tne the product. 

2. Use the product mjy as recom¬ 
mended by the manufacturer. 

3. Reid and understand the war¬ 
ranty once more. Seek to educate 
yourself, as minimum as possible, 
with the country's warranty rights. 

. 4. Keep all salos receipts, warran¬ 
tor and instruction! 

5. IT you have a problem with the 
proiuctyou purchase, refer it to the 
seller. Ttying to fix the product 
youtwtf may cancel the warranty. 

6. If you arc trying to resolve a 
problem on your own, keep a file of 
your efforu and include Use names 
of the *jore and/or individuals you 

aS?iw' daW * 0UUx >hw 

J™ »ny other Information you try 

7. If you fad id resolve a problem 
“ SS. own, raid out the official 
JJhwrties which you may 
PJj«J to get ywr problem re- 



TN: 11/90. Expansion Joints. Arab Potash Co. CD: 5/3/1990. TD- 
JD10 

TN: 1/90. Equipment, spare parts, glassware and chemicals Tor 
the College of Medicine. CD: 5/3/1990. TD: JD 10. TN; 1 M, 
Films, plates and photography supplies for the University's press. ,r 
CD: 19/2/1990. TD: JD 5. TN: 3/90. Paper or various types for the l 
University's press. CD: 19/2/1990. TD: JD 10. TN: 4/90. Station- 
ary CD: 19/2/1990. TD:JD 5. Tenders 1/90-4/90 for the University 
of Jordan. 

TN: l/K/90. Asphalt mixes Tor roads. Kurak Gove morale/ 
Directorate of Works. CD: 21/2/1990. TD-.JD 25. 

TN: 1/90. Supply of polymers. Water Authority. CD: 20/3/1990. 
TD:JD 15. 

Sale of drilling equipment (IDM-129). Armed Forces/DIrectorate 
of Royal Maintenance Force. CD: 25/2/1990. 

TN: (Local) 1/90F, 2/90F and 3/90F. Supply of medicine, hygienic 
paper and cleaning materials. University of Jordan. CD: 25/2/ 
1990,27/2/1990 and 3/31990. TD:JD 5 each 
Licenses for road advertising signs. Ministry of Public Works and 
Housing/Directorate of Maintenance. Deadline fur renewing cur 
rent licenses is 31/3/1990. 

Sale of unusable auto batteries (Q:55), (ruin batteries (Q; 158), 
and wheels (Q:340). Aqaba Railway Corp. CD: 19/2/1990. P.0. 

Box 50. 

TN: 1/90. Gypsum-made suspension ceilings for Wadi Mosa/Pelra 
Rest House. Ministry of Tourism CD: 21/2/1990. TD:JD 10. 

CJ/SH U Construction/90/2. Reinforcement Steel. Royal Air 
Force. CD: 17/2/1990. 

TN: 5/90. Welding rods. Jordan Cement Factories Co. CD: 10/3/ 
1990. TD: JDS 

National Medical Institution. Stationery and Library Supplies, 
TD:JD 40. Dining and cooking supplies, plastic materials, glass 
and mllamln cups. CD: 3/3/1990. 

TN: 55/88 (Annex No. 1). Electronic Switchboard (70 lines able to 
expand to 150 lines and 50 Internal extensions). Royal Scientific 
Society. CD: 17/2/1990. TD:JD 10. 


This service Is free-of-charge. To publish your tenders In this corner 
please tear-off this box (do not photocopy) und send with tender, 
auction, public sale, garage sale, bazaor sale, etc., details to: Econo¬ 
my Editor, On-Line, The Star, P.O. Box 9313, Amman-Jordan. 


Amman Industrial Estates Corporation 
The Permanent Exhibition 

JORDAN INDUSTRIAL Estates Corporation is always keen lo take 
the initiatives to assist industries located willtin liic industrial estate. 
One of these initiatives is establishing llic {icnmmcnl exhibition in 
Amman Industrial Estate / Snhab which was innugurulcd on 25 May 
1989. 

To dale the exhibition attracted about 100 industries and the num¬ 
ber of participant is expected lo double by the end of 1990. Tito 
main objectives of litis exhibition is to promote the present industries 
and assist in marketing their products through die v tailing of official 
P^ ic f. foreign and Arab diplomats, Jordan University students, 
schools and many other visitors, 


Shady Aluminum 

Ucotion: Ammon Industrial Estolc / Stialmh 
starting Production Date: Early 1989 
Invested Capital: JD 100,000 
Number of Workers: 1 ] workers 
Type of Production: Ail kinds of domestic utensils 
i nc present capacity is around 150 tons annually of which 10 per 
mtu is exported to Saudi Arabia and Kuwait, 
is sales during 1989 reached up to JD 100,000 and the company la 
coking fa; new markets, particularly the markets of the Arab Co¬ 
operation Council. 

Address: 

Shady Aluminum 
P.O.Box: 921085 
Tel: 722725 




Pub-Print '90 ; 

HONG KONG wUl host an international exhibition and. 


Asi^Pacific World Publishing Congress, The show i»«Q 
■ a tlon W"5(or of Business and Industrial fIVjde V 

Andy Chimgiicheduled for display are printing maCi$V 
room equipment, paper, inks, mail handling equipment,# 
equipment and suppHea, direct mail services, media aridW 
apd related services,' . • • ■. ft 

***% # ^-01 Fortune 1 ,cerik? 

0718. Wnte;to: Aslap/Facifik: World Publishing 










Petra Bank: Case pending, recovery staggering 


q. Have you resolved your prob¬ 
lems with your employees... 
have you met with their repre¬ 
sentatives? 

] have been meeting with our 
employees for sometime. When 
the Directors' Committee took 
over we knew little about how 
bad the stale of most employees 
was. Except for few privileged 
employees, ihe majority were 
neglected. One hundred-sixty- 
seven employees had salaries be¬ 
low JD 100 monthly while 125 
others received salaries between 
JD 100 and JD 125 monthly. Wc 
have employees who hold uni¬ 
versity degrees and who have 
been in the bank for more lhan 
six years and still their salaries 
were between JD 130 to 140. 

We have inherited the prob¬ 
lems of those employees. The 
privileged few had advantages 
over ihe majority of employees. 
Our main concern was the conti-. 
nuity of the bank. Before think¬ 
ing of improving the conditions 
of the employees we had to think 
of safeguarding their jobs at a 
time when the country is suffer¬ 
ing from unemployment. Our 
biggest achievement was not in 
improving work conditions but 
in keeping this establishment 
functioning and in safeguarding 
job opportunities. We started 
with a reasonable improvement 
in the conditions of minor work¬ 
ers and in removing any injustic¬ 
es that they had incurred in ac¬ 
cordance with the bank’s 
potentials. I repeat we had inher¬ 
ited critical problems which 
would have threatened the very 
existence of the establishment 
had things not been dealt with 
wisely and realistically. 

We have started already in tak¬ 
ing serious steps lo improve 
working conditions. Wc formed 
committees to draw out regula¬ 
tions for personnel, before there 
were none... it was all according 
lo personal whims. Before, the 
establishment suffered from pol- 
nicised trends, some still exist, 
and was functioning to serve the 
Phonal interests of few people, 
i believe we had dealt with these 
problems logically and in re¬ 
sponsible ways. Wo have cx- 
P amed the situation to our em- 
pioyees and I observed that the 
majority arc now more under¬ 
standing and more co-operative. 

Q; What arc your present strate- 
1 , recovery and for putting 
bank on the right tracks? 
we are working in three di- 
Jj^rons. fhe first is to contain 
problem and document it sci- 
5™'and professionally. In 
is regard we nave managed, as 
commtttee, to execute this mis- 
S5® a record time. We have 
hv S s ' 2e die problem 
In September 1989. 

£ addition to that, and for future 

in y 1 !* 1 creditors in order 
hawvlH co-operation, we 

bl^.to an international 
nem«t lch is Professional and 
X": we chose Arthur An- 
J^Audttors Bureau in order 
and J dl * tiie ^nk's accounts 

and thaw 151 financiaI status 
as of-f a profit statement 

is over * Then 1 report 

k Publ^h2i C0 - mpl ® ted andwH1 ' 

less <l>an » 

almost S? « t b 6ir conclusions 'are 
ai line yrith ours, i-.i;: 

,, f^ond direction involves ' 


?Q St ^D ai J c * al ^ e ^ ac * e * n the last decade was certainly the 

hanK nrPvl?<f^ T ° day the ^^ tery of Mr Ahmad AI Chalabi's, the 
thP h n «u w Cha,rman and General Manager, true involvement in 

l h l b v!l k i f tnana . g ! m J ent 1S yet t0 unfold - More than S| X months after 
rncnt-appomted committee replaced the bank's board of direc¬ 
ting in*n ,u SS rnl ^ an ^' s Director General, says the investiga- 

tion into the Chalabi case continues, while he predicts a 10 to 15 year 

?, e . r ! 0 f d J ) J . orc achieving total recovery. In an interview with The Star 
Chief Editor Osama El-Sherif, Mr Atari says that the bank's JD 250 
million debts are the most critical of the establishment's problems. But 
he expects a roundtable meeting for creditors to take place before the 
end of this year. Following is the full text of the interview. 


preparing a futuristic work- — 
ing plan covering the next 
10 years. It will be based 
on realistic assumptions in¬ 
volving the distrioution of . 
responsibilities of solving 1 
the problems among the ■ 
government, international 1 
creditors and major credi- j ' 
tors at home. The plan to 
distribute- responsibilities !; ^ 
and re-schedule our debts »•: 
will be in harmony with our 
futuristic plan. Following ? ^ 
all this we will organise a 
round table meeting with 
creditors and review the ' 
three documents; one defin- . 
ing our problem, the second : 
projecting our future plans 
and if they accept both doc¬ 
uments then wc work on : 

the third which deals with _ 

distributing the responsibil¬ 
ities and scheduling debts. Mr 
Wc naturally expect a 
highly professional and ex¬ 
hausting dialogue to take place 
with the creditors. We will go 
into details so that they can be. 
assured that wc are dealing with 
the problem scientifically and re¬ 
alistically so as to be convinced 
that we, as a management, are 
competent. If they get convinced 
of our ability to execute the fu¬ 
turistic plan then they can be 
convinced lo spend their share of 
necessary sacrifices in return for 
future gains. 

Q- What is the time span for 
these objectives to be realised? 
And when do you expect the 
bank to regain full recovery? 

A- Well, wc have not yet pub¬ 
lished the futuristic study, and it 
has to be carefully and diligently 
studied before we reveal iL Until 
then it is very difficalt for me to 
give a precise estimate on the pe¬ 
riod needed for the bank to re¬ 
solve all its problems. On ihe 
other hand it is also tied to the 
results of our negotiations with 
creditors. We might, after nego¬ 
tiating with creditors, amend the 
plan, which might affect the time 





Mr Bassam Atari 


elude the general public. 

g- Since debt is your major 
problem, what figures can you 
give me on that... have you 
reached a specific figure? 

A -1 would prefer not to divulge 
any figures, but it is not a secrei 
that there is a deficit of about JD 
250 million including stolen 
money... illegally spent money 
on credits extended to compa¬ 
nies on paper and to failing or 
unsuccessful companies inside 
and outside Jordan... and to 
bankrupt companies, in addition 
to sizeable loses in investments 
and real estate. The share of for¬ 
eign debt out of this figure is in 
the neighbourhood of $150 mil¬ 
lion arid this is not a final figure. 
There are strong possibilities of 
writing off a large part of this 
sum and denying our responsi¬ 
bility of it from moral and le¬ 
gal standpoints. 

Q- Who will assume responsibil¬ 
ity for this part of the debt? 

A- Those who extended it.... in¬ 
dividual corporates... 


SflEEh jwtoT the fina "' ffi Ha W ve you'started a collec- 
From a p™^ standpoint, it lion and are you resorting 

(toratov^h^pduldSd A- have re-organised our 
$ 1 muci? JJriier than : . an improvement in ihjs operatipn 

■SSSSSSSti 

^ MsdoriP&iodioftfmd we have- 


scheduling debts totalling 
abouL JD 10 million mostly 
extended lo individuals and 
companies. 

a Q- What about your Wash- 

L ingum branch? Have you 

I made any arrangements or 

* measures to control its oper¬ 

ation? 

A • Wc now control the 
Washington branch. This 
has come about through die 
co-operation of various au¬ 
thorities on lop of which is 
the Central Bank and now 
the branch is able to face 
its commitments and keep 
iLs doors open. Currently, 
studies arc underway to in¬ 
vestigate its position and de¬ 
termine Us future. I am not 
___ in a position to decide on the 

final results of these studies, 
but there is a general trend 
towards keeping the bank 
operational il it was proven 
beyond doubt that the price of 
keeping it working is less lhan 
that of liquidating it and if stud¬ 
ies regarding its future prove to 
all that it can perform as a finan¬ 
cial institution able to generate 
profit within a period of no more 
than two years. Preliminary indi¬ 
cators show that it will be able to 
cover its expenses during the 
coming two years, but these fig¬ 
ures are not final. 

fi-Has the Central Bank imposed 
any conditions to keeping the 
Washington branch open? 

A-1 would prefer that you ask 
the Central Bank this question. 

Q- What are the latest develop¬ 
ments regarding the former ad¬ 
ministration and Mir Ahmad A] 
Chalabi's case? 

A• As far as we are concerned as 
a management we are providing 
the concerned judicial authority 
with all available information at- 
ter documenting everything. We 
had provided them In the begin¬ 
ning with files covering many 
aspects of behaviour which we 
thought called for accounting 
and legal questioning. But we 
have to confess , that some of 
these files had lacked the full, 
documentation ; necdod to 
build a clear case. This was due' 
to lack of information on ihe do- • 
tailed aspects of what was to be 
documented in each file. But un¬ 
til now wc arc working, closely 
with the legal authorities util of 
our position and; knowledge..; 
There are obvious cases of frqud 
and misspending involving lar^e 
; sums of moncyi The. matter, is.; 
now In the hands of (he law and ‘ 
we have faith Ih our, jtidiclal $ys- ■' 
■.tem; • . .r-.sv-.f y' 

Q- Has Mf Chalabi filed a Su)Un 
‘the United Slates: against the : 
V-’ 


government action against Petra 
Bank? 

A • No one has filed any suits 
and if he did file it, it will bring 
on him great sufferings. 

Q- It is said that you took a risk 
by accepting this job and that 
you have lied your fate to that of 
Petra Bank. Arc you satisfied 
with your decision to accept this 
responsibility? 

A-1 look &L this responsibility as 
an assignment.. I have been re¬ 
cruited lo carry this responsibili¬ 
ty without a previous choice. 
And despite the difficulties of 
this responsibility and the prob¬ 
lems 1 race, and they arc a lot, I 
am personally gratified that my 
colleagues and I in the committee 
of directors, who share in this rc- 
sponsihility, arc spending all of 
our cfforLs with a higlt degree of 
professionalism and that in lire 
end wc arc serving a cause and 
dealing with a problem which 
goes beyond Petra Bank to in¬ 
clude the whole country. 


Q- When do you think you will 
be able lo organise the round ta¬ 
bic meeting with your creditors 
and start implementing your 
strategies for recovery? 

A - It is early to decide on a date. 
The future plan and the distribu¬ 
tion of responsibilities, and re¬ 
scheduling of debts documents 
usually require an international 
stamp by an intcmalionully- 
rccognised institution as wc did 
with the description or the 
present stale document. Current¬ 
ly wc arc contacting experts. 
And when they conic we will put 
before them everything that wc 
did in this regard and wc will 
consult them so as to formulate 
the final documents. But all of 
this should be finalised and the 
round tabic meeting will be held 
before the end of 1990. The ear¬ 
lier we have that meeting the 
sooner can we begin solving our 
problems. 

Q - What is your current policy 
on offering credits locally? 

A - We are performing all opera¬ 
tions related to local and foreign 
credit facilities in a normal .way, 
but our performances in these 
fields are. highly reserved in ap¬ 
preciation of the bank's special 
circumstances. 

Q- Do you have a problem of li¬ 
quidity? 

A- Thanks to the support of the 
Central Bank and other banks 
we don't have a liquidity prob¬ 
lem that might affect the bank's 
ability to meet Us obligations to¬ 
wards any creditors who have 
dealt with the bank after 2 Au¬ 
gust 1989. We also don't have 
any problem with depositors, 

. whether their deposits ore in Jor¬ 
danian dinars or foreign curren¬ 
cies. ' 

d- What is your, present relatiQn 
with the Jordan and Gulf Bank. 
Are you ‘still planning to merge? : 
A- Officially w& are still heading 
.(©wards .merger; The complete: ■ 
.picture , should )ie clear before , 
the endof;this FiOri^an of¬ 
ficial point 0 f vi6w wc arts stilt , 
expected os'a commiuee io.pre- 
. pare for merger. Technically this. 
'Wtn't.be dbrie beforeforking opt: 

»alt problems, but pvenaU the pit-.: 
tore should b£ clearer befdte the 

:v: - :■ ' 
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Pinned hopes 

HIS MAJESTY King Hussein's visit to Saudi Arabia this week assumes 
an added importance because of both its liming and the substance of the 
talks between the Jordanian and Saudi leaderships. 

As both King Hussein and King Fahd discuss the recent developments in 
the region, we are constantly reminded of the looming threats that had 
emerged since the beginning of this year. 

Jordan has made it clear that the waves of Jewish Immigration to Israel 
pose a real security threat to the essence of the Arab Order. This can only 
mean that the danger goes beyond Jordan and the Palestinian lands. It 
certainly includes neighbouring countries because any fluctuations in the 
balance of power and demography in the region is bound to affect us all. 

It is from this important fact that King Hussein’s visit to Saudi Arabia 
assumes its added importance. The Arab world has to come to grips with 
a changing world around it. The upset of regimes in Eastern Europe, the 
new alliances that arc taking place in Europe and the coming to terms be¬ 
tween the United Slates and the Soviet Union arc hard facts that will 
change our lives. 

Israel is wasting no time in banking on these developments and turning 
the course of events to serve its own interests. Israeli ambitions can only 
be served at die expense of the whole Arab world and not only Jordan. 
We have seen how Israel manages to exploit the civil war in Lebanon to 
maintain its occupation of its southern parts, and how it is preventing any 
serious attempts at ending that Arab country's strife and bringing about 
national reconciliation. We have seen how Israel was die first country to 
reap strategic benefits from the emerging leaderships of Eastern Europe 
while the Arabs were contended with the role of innocent bystanders 
with no strategy of their own. We were shocked as we saw thousands of 
Soviet emigres pouring into Israel, when the Palestinian Uprising was 
about to reap the fruits of the sacrifices it made by cornering Israel and 
forcing upon it a just and lasting peace. 

And now we arc about to see a re-emergence of a youthful, confident 
and aggressive Israel which will stand at nothing to repress the Palestini¬ 
an Intifada, and execute its evil plans of displacing Palestinians under its 
occupation from their homes. The Arabs, meanwhile, seem to have lost 
touch with reality and are awaiting these ominous events to take place 
with no kind of defence whatsoever. 

The Husscin-Fahd meeting must have addressed these issues. The logi¬ 
cal outcome of such an important meeting should be to call for the con¬ 
vening of an emergency Arab summit meeting so that all Arab leaders 
can assume their historic responsibilities. The future of the generations to 
come is at stake. We. as people, know it and we look at our leaderships 
to take action before it is too late. 




Postscript 


by Osama El-Sherif 


Superman at 71 


Best wishes 

To the editor: 

IT IS a pleasure to be of service to the people in and around Amman. Thank 
you for making it possible by running my column. 

With best wishes to you and everyone at The Star for a very happy and prosper¬ 
ous 1990, lam 

Jeane Dixon 
. ^ Ufl ited States. 

The Arabs shock me again 

To the editor 

YOUR REPORT on UNRWA which appeared in The Star issue No. 4, date 8 - 
14 February was highly informative of the hardships faced by Palestine refu¬ 
gees. and the services rendered to them by UNRWA. Yet it was also shocking - 
and once again - the Arabs were behind the disappointment. B 

Instead of elaborating on this last statement I will quote one of the paragraphs 
in your report and leave it to the reader to agree or disagree with me- 
r A r ? b coumrics . fun< J cd less than seven per cent of UNRWA's budget be¬ 
fore 1984 but now their contribution is less than three per cent. Saudi Arabia's 
donation, for example, amounts to $ 1.2 million only." 

Fadl Hussein 
Amman. 


IT WAS a Sunday unlike any other. But no power on earth can destroy an 
To be bom out of the living dead, to idea, obliterate a thought, torture a 
cynically break the laws of nature and sentiment or incarcerate a human spir- 
to simply become superman at 71. it. 

Nelson Mandela walked away a free The lesson was understood by the 
man. But on his day of liberation government of South Africa after so 
everything made sense. His sacrifices, many years. But the moral is for all 
tenacity, determination, patience and others to know loo. 
perseverance. He walked with his PS: The day President George Bush 
head high despite the tremendous called on the Soviet Union to Mine 
years that burdened him, his steps the movement of Soviet Jews into Is- 
cchoing the cries for freedom, rover- racl b y allowing direct flights between 
berating the breaking of chains which Moscow and Tel Aviv, Israeli soldiers 
held the man, but not his spirit for 27 killcd lwo y° u,1 S Palestinian youlhsin 
y earSi ___cold blood. The 

Mandela is not ‘ killing spree is still 

only a hero of his ' : • ■■•a on in Rafah 

people, he is ours jf&C’-V';ste'’* ' -. A . Bush J 6 ' 

as much as he has lieves easing So- 

become a symbol jlr_ „ ^ viet emigration to 

to all the oppressed fS rr.T^^ vl ^ ~ 1 i srilcl would 
who are denied the x Pi Ul J:- 1 pcaC iP- pr °2 

basic right to live wAlN I’ WJ Win ^ hi c h J S 

as humans, equal to vV ( . i JC^ \v 2 liuve made an sm¬ 
others before the a 1101 ,? 1 ! 8 rcc l ae 5L 

one God Mjm Arab League Gen- 

uVlse hypo- cral S c « 

ate who hide mm ? a ? l, , K 1 ‘ b i£ 

their hate and fears TT Killy 

today listen to 111 bl, f te 

these echoes and M m ' jXMW l u V] ai- 

!?* “ “f f *> 111 Mil sembw SX 

es of the opprcs- *--—-SUSS ._ buiuny 

sors Mandela believed in a cause - 10 Rlcisln CqU!U ' ng 

ea"Sh teySTthe^C:'inn ? 5* W™c reached a stage of At* 
and the sounds of tMr skins disorder that allows our adversaries to 

WPS , «dd insults to their many injuries, 
of moments h in* 1 i? C t arkes !l The peace process, which Mr Bu 
his beliefs and 5 6 s ^. uted is keen on supporting, is a figjJJ&jL 

his cell to reaclnic of bis imagination, and yet we Jj?S£ 

3 Thc conditions put to Mr Chadh T0 

has set an a dcs P? ,r - f He are noUiing more than pressures to 8,1 

wh ? for - unconditional surrender. . .. • 




But no power on earth can destroy an 
idea, obliterate a thought, torture a 
sentiment or incarcerate a human spir¬ 
it. 

Thc lesson was understood by the 
government of South Africa after so 
many years. But thc moral is for all 
others to know loo. 

PS: The day President George Bush 
called on thc Soviet Union to facilitate 
thc movement of Soviet Jews into Is¬ 
rael by allowing direct flights between 
Moscow and Tel Aviv, Israeli soldiere 
killcd two young Palestinian youlhsin 
cold blood. The 
killing spree is still 

PS ! ; , ’.’ ! ■ \ on in Rafah. 

.-'3 Mr Bush be- 

lieves easing So- 
viol emigration to 
—tl Israel would help 

the peace process, 
while his aides 
have made an au¬ 
dacious request to 
Arab League Gen¬ 
eral Secretaiy 
Chadli Klibi W 
the Arabs end their 
boycott of Israel 
and withdraw the 
UN General As¬ 
sembly resolution 
equating Zionism 


nA | iL . * w WilV 1U1" 

SL“* of sacrifice, of cou¬ 
rage and of defying injustice under 
unequal circumstances. 

proved . tbeexistence of 
ln .«* Physical 


While so-called Arab diplonj^_j 
mains a fictitious creation of a®* 
Utopians, thc facts continue M 
every day. Palestinians are betng^. 
in cold blood, Jews stream 




Jordan's democracy is irreversible 

m the 12 February issue of Washington^fieV ^ appeared 

U/TTU THH u/nrIH's nlfnnlinn I" _ 


WITH THE world's attention |- 

still focused on the highly I . i. 
dramatic process of demo¬ 
ralisation underway in East¬ 
ern Europe, it is perhaps un¬ 
derstandable that less clear- 
cut developments in other re¬ 
gions and countries receive 
short shrift. Nevertheless, the 
boundaries of political ex¬ 
pression i are expanding in 
both Latin America and the 
Middle East and that also merits 
notice. 

Jordan is an important case¬ 
in point. Its small and highly 
vulnerable economy is cou¬ 
pled with the pressures result¬ 
ing from its physical location 
across the Jordan River from 
Israel. Yet recent parliamen¬ 
tary elections there are a clear sign that 
dcmocratisation - if not democracy - is in 
the ascendant. 

I have just returned from a visit lo Jor¬ 
dan where I met with His Majesty King 
Hussein, officials from Lhc Jordanian 
government, members of Parliament and 
a number of journalists and political ana¬ 
lysts. 

I come back convinced of three facts: 

- The process unfolding in Jordan is ir- 
! reversible. 

* Jordanians arc deeply concerned 
about Israeli intentions, not only with re¬ 
gard to the occupied Palestinian lands but 
also because of Israel’s impact on die sta¬ 
bility of their own country. 

■ Our government is not doing enough 
to support Jordan's steps toward democ¬ 
racy. 

, tj 1 ® negative picture painted 

by some US Middle EasL analysts, die re¬ 
call elections in Jordan - in which some 
jWporliamentary scats were won by rc- 
%?us Muslims - has created neither 
E ror great concern among Wcstcr- 
3 ^J£^“ U1S ’ By 311 ^counts, thc 
£ S WCrc rcmarkabl y open and free, 
low D wi , v ?Jf r Palpation was rather 
JP ! “ flbout 40 Per cent - the process of 
democracy is still unfolding and expand- 

ma ? c a vcr Y strong showing, 
aI1 self-identifying rc- 
jVou Mudimi arc religious extremists 
ut as accurate as to suggest that all 
DCarded ^ Cws or crucifix-wearing Chris- 


i . ■ • ■. 



ans are fanatics. In fact, with regard to 
hi composiuon of the Muslim "bloc" in 

te maX 1 ^ SCVCra! P° ints shou,d 

' T^ e proportion of those Muslims elect¬ 
ed who hold truly hardline religious views 
is far less than thc proportion of hard-line 
ideological and religious fanatics elected 
to the Israeli knesseL 

- The Muslims elected to thc 80- 

member house by no means share a com- 
m °"^olpgy, and some arc quite liberal 
and flexible in their attitudes toward gov¬ 
ernance. 6 

- Those who won did so because they 
were far more organised and able to get 
out die vote. King Hussein's late decision 
lo allow other political groupings to run 
candidates precluded many victories, 
while the ability of Muslim groups to use 
religious institutions for organising pur¬ 
poses increased their advantage. 

• Given the anticipated legitimation of 
political parties and increased voter partic- 
ipauon, a more diverse mix of members of 
Parliament is expected in future elections. 

Other important steps have already been 
taken to free Jordan's political climate. For 
many, die release of political prisoners 
and the return of confiscated passports is 
thc clearest evidence of the changes un¬ 
derway. Martial law, in force for some 25 
years, has been lifted. Political groups are 
now functioning openly: 

Demonstrations are now more or less 
commonplace in Jordan. In the press and 
other public forums, a healthy and lively 


debate is taking place about 
the future direction of the 
country. 

Above all, there is a re¬ 
newed sense of identity and a 
new national pride among Jor¬ 
danians. Dcmocratisation is 
making winners of both the 
people- and government of 
Jordan. 

Yet while enjoying their 
new freedoms. Jordanians arc 
sun deeply concerned about 
the precariousness of their sit¬ 
uation vis-a-vis Israel.Not only 
does Israel's hardline Likud 
Party show no willingness lo 
move toward a "land for 
peace" settlement with the 

— --1 Palestinians buL it has accclcr- 

. aled its "Jordan is Palestine" 
campaign. Israel's renewed efforts to rc- 
settlo some 600,000 Soviet Jews in the 
West Bank and to force Palestinians out of 
tnaL area into Jordan arouses thc fears of 
Jordanians for the stability of their coun- 

TbaL Israel's actions are accompanied by 
a *-0 per cent increase in US aid to that 
country - including a hefty chunk for re¬ 
settling Soviet Jewish immigrants - is also 
cause for concern in Jordan. Thc fact that 
the United Slates is doing nothing to cen¬ 
sure Israeli resettlement policy in the oc¬ 
cupied West Bank and Gaza nor to stop 
Israel from violently suppressing the Pal¬ 
estinians' uprising for national and demo¬ 
cratic rights nor to support Jordan's move 
toward dcmocratisation is at best nuz¬ 
zling. 1 ’ 

Surely if an East European government 
were behaving in a similar manner (as 
some have in the recent past) - occupying 
the territory of another ethnic community 
while violently suppressing its desire for 
freedom: threatening to expel the inhabi¬ 
tants and to install its own people in dial 
territory, and doing all this with US funds 

- we would react differently. 

And while we offer assistance to the 
emerging democracies of Eastern Europe 
in order to ensure their economic stability 
how can we not do the same for Jordan? ’ 
Jordan is asking why we have a double 
standard with regard to democracy in 
Eastern Europe as opposed lo a similar 
process in the Middle East. It's a question 
that deserves to be answered. 
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me Sharon 

bombshell: 

It has been 
dropped 

.$ baron has finally made 

itaZjfl?!? i ™ 110 **coalite 

staled £ X^hak Shamir after a 

. day of iiJ t ? 8 an ,se d session on Mon- 
fleeting S C entral Committee 

■ flEeting’waall a minute after the- 
!-ler. of TntHp 11 s ?® on dle former Minis- 
;l ^bsheu ^ d an iL Industiy ^Pped his ' 

, lUrh.t. . ana drove, a WPrln* 


tr^noshell anH 

wedge into the- . 

R Hie ram« ! I eav ?S. Mr shamir to col- 

° f ^ aulhorit y as bo* .' 

• While government. 

■Jfli their anJlSS®** ^ har0n » Levy, Modai j 
t jimir, An 5 e° r e I s *b® OT e nand and 
if flhe^cSrSS * cir sympathisers oil ' 
1 % the victory, ft was ddat. 

in undergo a severe. ••• 

ifi'nJ! ^^Tfie Sharon. 

to eith cr at forc toS Mr Shamil 1 : : . 

. compromise on essential policy V- 

!^ARYI990 :: 


matters or face a 
showdown with the 
hardliners within his 
party. Mr Sharon has 
his eyes on the lead¬ 
ership of the party, 
and of course at be¬ 
coming Israel's next 
prime minister. 

The issues at hand' 
are clear from Mr 
Sharon's point of 
view. They have to 
do with putting down 
the Palestinian Up¬ 
rising; doing away 
with all altempis to 

ce§s ^ ^hama wiping his sweat as he tenders his resignation 

gion and torpedo current efforts to hold a . From an Arab point of view the rise of 
Patestinian-fsraeli dialogue under US aus- Sharon to power is a dangerous devclop- 
Picesi. *. , .«* jnenLlfMr Sharon s calculations are right 

The'confrontation was timely. It came ■, n can, become the new leader of Israel 

l c 5.m«ng few months and maybe 




in tne aitermaui pr. me toiTurt!>i mmw. •> j: Mr Shamn^dn« mil IiMa'm. Jjus 
I srfeli: touriste in Egypt making: god use , ^ ihe^Stb-U^S Sn?lS“ 

of ;bd:emotional; Israeli public, opinion. J [he Palestinian Intifada arid the PLO. Ho 

ic on arrtpnf arlurval^ ikn S ._ 


eluding the Influx of SovjjsUWinto is- - tastiri Gaz?, the Wbst Bank and Lcbanoi 
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I Mr Foller's report 

THE "WASHINGTON Post" has 
proven to be a credible newspaper 
which speaks thc truth and noth¬ 
ing but the truth. There is no reason 
whatsoever to cast thc slightest 
doubt on the stones of the reputed 
newspaper. 

In a recent issue, the Washington 
Post quoted both the State and De¬ 
fence Departments as stating in a 
joint report that a Palestinian slate 
K? ds to -set up in U 1C occupied 
West Bank and the Gaza Strip. 

According to the newspaper, the 
report has been prepared by Mr 
Graham Follcr, a Central IntcIIi- 
gcncc Agency (CIA) expert who 
contends that Israel is now worried 
more than ever over its security, and 
describes its objections to the estab¬ 
lishment of Palestinian slate as 
short-sighted. 

Supporters of Israel in Washing¬ 
ton must have been shocked by the 
contents of the report which sharply 
conflicts with their argument that a 
Palestinian suite- is not viable- and 
would constitute a grave threat 
against Israel and even Jordan. 
They have been trying hard to con¬ 
vince President George Bush and 
his Secretary or Stole James Baker 
to ignore Palestinian demands for a 
statehood. 

Mr Follcr, in his capacity as a 
t-IA expert, is better informed about 
toe state of affairs in the Middle 
East than Israel's supporters who 
echo what they are being told by Is¬ 
rael. They overlook the fact thc Pal¬ 
estinian struggle can never cease or 
ae-cscalate unless a state on one- 
tourih of Palestine is set up. 

The Palestinians furthermore are 
unprepared under any circumstanc¬ 
es 19 offer more concessions to the 
Jewish slate. They have already giv¬ 
en up three-fourths of their home¬ 
land, and are tous not expected to 
bargain over the remaining one- 
fourth where they can attain nation¬ 
hood and live in dignity and peace¬ 
ful coexistence with their neigh¬ 
bours. 0 

We have been accustomed to re¬ 
ports filed by some American offi¬ 
cials m the past who tried to do jus¬ 
tice to the Palestinians and persuade 
their government to follow an even- 
handed poliev in the Middle East. 
Tne powerful Jewish lobby usually 
interferes and justice is never done 
to the beleaguered Palestinians. 

This tune the situation may be dif¬ 
ferent. The Palestine Liberation Or- 

f amsauon (PLO) has accepted U.N. 
county Council Resolution 242 
and Israel's right to exist, and has' 
denounced terrorism. The Bush ad¬ 
ministration is in a unique position 
to Dc-rsuade the Congress and Is¬ 
rael s supporters that it is in Israel's • 
interest to reciprocate to the PLO's 
moves and lake Mr Foller's report 
very seriously. 

. Mr Foller's report is worth careful 
examination by President Bush and 
Secretary Baker if the;US, is sin- ; 
cere in its endeavor to reinstate 
peace m this region before massive 
Soviet Jewish emigration makes 
such peace vety .hard . to achieve, 
thus giving way to renewed wars 
that involve Washington and threat-' 
wi its enormous interests in the re¬ 
gion. 
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80s economic boom, 90s depression ? unip 


By Musood Haider 
.Special to The Star 

NEW YORK - As anxiety about 
the global economic outlook in 
the 1990s grows, a post-mortem 
examination or the pre-George 
Bush era, hailed or condemned 
as the Reaganomics, has preoc¬ 
cupied the financial community. 

Two opposing versions of the 
seven-year period from 1982 to 
1989 are juxtaposed against each 
other as the present is assessed 
and the future predicted by the 
pundits. The experts who saw Hie 
lime as the great boom under 
President Ronald Reagan now 
are asking if the boom is over 
and then answering themselves 
with an affirmative. 

They haven't gone unchal¬ 
lenged, however. The sceptics 
who questioned the very defini¬ 
tion of the era as u 'boom' de¬ 
mand to know when it did occur. 
As Martin Anderson, a senior 
fellow of the Hoover Institution 
at Stand ford University, would 
have Americans believe, the 
boom "is still expanding, setting 
new recurds with each passing 
month." The fact that the official 
statistics indicate otherwise, and 
that Amcricn has yet to come to 
grips with its massive budget and 
trade deficits, dues not seem to 
dampen the enthusiasms of the 
Reaganomics advocates. 

It is indeed official economic 
statistics again which indicate 
that despite Uio.se huge deficits- 
thc seven-year period was the 
greatest, consistent burst of eco¬ 
nomic activity ever seen in the 
United Slates. In fact, says An¬ 
derson, it was the greatest eco¬ 
nomic expansion the world has 


The so-called Salman 
Rushdie affair is far 
from over as the 
increasing polarisation 
between Muslim and 
non-Muslim Britons 
indicates. 

BySqJid Rizvi 
Special io The Star 

LONDON - A year after the vio¬ 
lent protests over the book, "The 
Satanic Verses," exploded over 
their heads, Britain’s I.S million 
Muslims sec no early end to the 
controversy or io its dire implica¬ 
tions for racial and economic in¬ 
tegration in the country. If any¬ 
thing the debate has widened 
from one over the book to what 
the media increasingly describe 
as "a confrontation between Is¬ 
lam and the West." 

At a recent private London 
meeting of Muslim religious 
leaders, phrases such as "die ene¬ 
mies of Islum" were freely used 
during condemnation of the Brit¬ 
ish government's failure to ban 
The Satanic Verses by the Indi¬ 
an-born British writer Salman 
Rushdie. More remarkably, the 
threat to kill Rushdie was reiter¬ 
ated by the religious leaders at 
the private session, indicating 
that the conviction is more deep- 
seated among these protagonists 
titan generally assumed. 

The public threats against 
Rushdie, for example, were ini¬ 
tially interpreted os an attempt 
by (he religious leaders to carve 
pul a constituency for themselves 
in the disparate community of 
Muslims of South Aslan, Middle 
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The Reagan era was the greatest boom period in US history, 
or the worst economic phase since the Depression ’ depending 
on which version one's to believe. But the 1990s are clearly 
going to be 'different.' 


ever seen - in 
any country at 
any time. 

The amount of 
wealth produced 
during 1982 to 
1989 was a stu¬ 
pendous 530 tril¬ 
lion in goods 
and services. A 
record 18.7 mil¬ 
lion jobs were 
created - more 
dmn half of 
them paying 
more than 
520,000 a year. 

Ami a recent 
study revealed 
ihul net asset 
vulues including 
stocks, bonds 
and real estate 
went up by more 
Ilian S5 trillion 
between 1982 and 1989, an in¬ 
crease of roughly 50 percent. 

Anderson contends that per¬ 
haps the key indicator of an 
economy's booms and busts is 
the stock market. And here, in¬ 
deed, the record has been strik¬ 
ing - barring the crash of 1987. 
During the period from 1970 to 
1982, the slock market barely 
moved. The Standard and Poor's 
index of 500 stocks inched about 
35 per cent during that entire 
time. But starting in late 1982, 
just os Reaganomics began to 
work, the stock market took off 



like a "giant sky rocket." The 
Standard and Poor Index soared, 
reaching a record high of 360, 
almost triple what it was in 
1982. 

While Anderson and other 
pundits have evidently found 
cause to gloat over the success 
of Reaganomics in the 80s, the 
United Nations International Ec¬ 
onomic and Social Affairs Com¬ 
mittee (ECOSOC) has come out 
with its own view of the world 
economic progress and prospects 
in 1990s, with the warning that a 
sharp decoloration or a recession 


remains a major 
possibility in die 
developed mar¬ 
ket economics. 

The main rea¬ 
son for die 
gloomy outlook 
is "die persis¬ 
tence of a large 
United Suites 
payments defi¬ 
cit," which EC¬ 
OSOC observes, 
has "continued 
to be a danger to 
the stability of 
the world econo¬ 
my." 

The United 

Nations commit¬ 
tee points out 
that while for¬ 
eign savers have 
been financing 
the United 

States fiscal deficit for a number 
of years, their continuing will¬ 
ingness to do so at the present 
scale is not guaranteed. It sug¬ 
gests that the relaxation of ten¬ 
sion between East and West and 
the mutual desire to cut military 
expenditure provide an opportu¬ 
nity to reduce the deficit by more 
than what was foreseen a few 
months ago 

Indeed, the 'no boom 1 school 
maintains that the so-callc-d eco¬ 
nomic progress made by ihc 
United States during the Reagan 
era is overshadowed by die 


The Rushdie affair : 
no end in sight 


Eastern, Turkish or Cypriot ori¬ 
gin. But the private reiteration of 
the fatwa, issued by Iran's late 
leader Ayatollah Ruhollah Kho¬ 
meini, showed that the religious 
leaders had no intention of relin¬ 
quishing what they increasingly 
consider as their rightful prerog¬ 
ative to influence and control the 
direction of events in the Mus¬ 
lim community. 

This has divided the Muslims, 
just as it has widened the gulf 
between the Muslims, who are 
mostly non white and of immi¬ 
grant bockground, and the ma¬ 
jority white community. Few 
Muslims want to break the law 
and adhere to - much less help 
implement - a death threat 
against Rushdie that some Irani¬ 
an officials now privately wish 
had not been issued. But the tele¬ 
vised images uf Muslim book- 
burning - even though it con¬ 
cerned what tiic protestors con¬ 
demned as blasphemous work - 
have alienated Muslims in the 
multicultural milieu of Britain. 
The last major book-burning in 
the conscious memory of Britons 
was conducted by the Nizis in 
Germany. 

Furthermore these images 
have provided new fuel to the 
campaign by the National Front 
and other rightwing groups, offi¬ 
cial or underground, to brand all 


"new Britons" as undesirable. 
While these undercurrents are 
seldom reflected in the British 
media, they coincide with more 
frequent and organised attacks 
on nonwhite, particularly Asian, 
individuals, homes and proper¬ 
ties. Attacks on mosques are a 
more recent feature. 

Private conversations with re¬ 
ligious leaders who gathered re¬ 
cently in London indicated that 
few of them were perturbed by 
tiic deteriorating community re¬ 
lations and most seemed interest¬ 
ed mainly in advancing their 
constituencies. Questioned about 
the social costs of the confranta- 
tion, one religious leader said. 
People have to make sacrifices. 
They must be prepared for at- 
racks rrom the enemy." Shabbir 
Akhtar, a member of the Brad¬ 
ford Council of Mosques, said on 
radio recently that the next time 
any gas chambers were built on 
European soil, the Muslims 
would be the fim id b# llldft 
^ His remark appeared to 

m^iJreTom, W ftL S1 teli„ 0 e 

anu-immigrant, leaders such as 

Normal, febbit, former minister 
and chairman of the ruling Con¬ 


servative Parly, the undercur¬ 
rents of resentment among both 
Muslim and non-Muslim Britons 
are strong. The resentment has 
different roots, however. 

- Asian businessman 

puis it. We feel strongly thnt wo 
are being sandwiched between 
clerical leaders, whom we do not 
want as our leaders, and opportu¬ 
nist and prejudiced politicians or 
civil servants who at last have 
f er y excuse for their intoler¬ 
ance. The Muslim political 
scene has been marked by the 
rise of an Islamic Parly, led by 
mostly white converts to Islam, 
which aims to wean Muslim vol- 
ers away from the secular parties 
of Britain. The party's rise is cit¬ 
ed by non-Muslim Britons as an 
example of segregationist ten- 
E ^8 . Muslims. The 
Muslims answer is that the party 

endeavor to seek 
redress after instances in which 
mejr demands for better repre- 
~ l n the mainstream of 

n!l SOCie P’ went unheeded. 

un the surface the political bat- 

“ us ™ immunity 
j 8 ftJ -. an 3 toe government is 
SPm on toe demand that 
Ste bSSJW 1 banned;, and 


looming federal and trade defi. * 

cits which have reached aZ ! 

high. The federal budget isT 1 
ning a massive $3 trillion deBch • 
with interest payments Z ' 
amounting to $2 billion a year * 

The Reagan tax cuts aimed'a ! 
the high income groups did m. :• 
duce economic progress, but the • 

backlash of the tax cuts for the I 
rich resulted in more burdens i 
the middle-income groups and l 
while the poverty level declined! 
statistically the number of \m .; 
less people in the United stain ! 
grew to three million. ; 

Now President Bush, who j 
rides high in popularity polls • 
since the Panama invasion, has 11 
decided to call again for capital i 
gains lax reduction, which may j 
economic analysts feel would!- 
deepen the deficit crisis. Capital; ! 
gains lax reduction remains" 
Bush's outstanding eleaioo" 
year promise, which he has kept 
on the back burner, fearing coo-; 
gressional wrath. 

The wisdom of making sucha 
tax cut remains a mystery to 
most of the economic gurus. As 
one political analysl puls it, in¬ 
stead of grabbing the opportuni¬ 
ty provided by the easing of 
East-West tension and reducing f 
defence expenditure to tariff 
the deficit, President M 
seems to be- running in theopp> 
silc direction. 

That, and what experts sees 
other ill-considered moves bj 
the administration, may result it 
the 90s becoming an era of & 
newed depression in the Units! 
Slates. As one expert pul it , 1 
might end up asking our gran! 
children to finance our deficit’ 

olations of Islam. In reality., 
however, a host of grievance 
and the official attitudes towjJ; 
them arc arrayed against m 
other. . 

A year after these grievance 
were first aired at the height* 
Muslim anger over "ThcSalw; 
Verses", there is little indication 
of an accommodation or wj- i 
promise. Meanwhile, tiic 
liins are being drawn mrojj- 
crcasingly complex ar 8 um 2 ^ 
alroul status, class, loyalty, oj 
/.unship and tiictr future titNJJ 
ain. Will they ever; «g v 
themselves from it all f ^ 
ions differ. „ ^ 

While most of the rebgHfl 
leaders seem to Insist that 
Muslims 'need' ihcm to le» ■. 
battle for fulfilment of tow . ... 
mantis, the Muslims pnv«lg , 
are confused, disdainful^ 
clerics' interference inlUg l 
to-day pursuits and app renens 
about tne future. • .. • a. 

Previously toe 
other Britons of AfttaBjffi 

rallied behind constituency 

era, members of 
councillors, who v f ! ? D c 0 (tf 
ways Muslim and AsffljJj■ ^ 

of the successful 

of Asian communtatf 
while who usually got 
the basis of what they 1 *“^ 
and what they tWiTOPsi '0 

But the Salman. 


But the Salman. 

a 

ties seem toi havb^'^ 


Unipal seeks to help Palestinians, 
increase understanding 

Bye Star Staff Writer new ideas for reaching: all of c ^ 
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UNIPAL, THE Universities Ed¬ 
ucational Fund for Palestinian 
Refugees is making a fresh drive 


fairs Group) newsletter has been 
edited by former volunteers. 

The first Quaker Peace and 

c °-° r dinator for 
their Middle East volunteers pro¬ 
gramme was originally a Unipal 
volunteer and a number of QPS 


organisations concerned with 
helping Palestinians like the 
United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency (UNRWA). 

Unipal came into being in 
1972 after its founder Eleanor 
Aitken, a Cambridge, teacher, 
visited the Middle East and was 
appalled not only by the suffer¬ 
ing of the Palestinian refugees, 
but by the fact that it had contin¬ 
ued, increasingly, since 1948 
and been largely misrepresented 
and therefore ignored in the 
WesL She felt that worthwhile 
help could be given by people in 
Britain, above all in education. 

Her first support came from 
Cambridge but afterwards oilier 
universities and concerned peo¬ 
ple joined in. Unipal is now 
funded by donations from indi¬ 
viduals as well as by various 
colleges, trusts and other 
groups, which sponsor specific 
projects. 

Ciarcnl sponsors of Unipal, 
which is based in the United 
Kingdom, include Lord Adrian, 
Dr Talal Asad, Sir Alfred Ayer, 
Lord Caradon, Lord Brock way, 
Mr Albert Hourani, Dr Dorothy 
Needham, Sir John and Lady 
Richmond, Sir Hugh Casson, 
Rev. Trevor Huddleston and 
Baroness Mary Warnock, and 
others. 

What Unipal does 

Unipal sees education as a mu- 
r 1 process, involving bolh giv- 

!K d Thcrc not 

dewin for Palestinians to 

^ skil,s > but also for 
Hj* °tocr Westerners to 

S Palestinians: their 

to eir . history and their 
Present situation, Unipal sources 

tetfc? usc mosl fruity 

SS rcso, i rccs . toe fund 
beln ihS ? ° 5 . toose forms of 
not only indi- 

Tbeyare ;^ 111 als ° commun i li es. 


esLte? “ E "* lish /or Pal¬ 

in nur ses and teachers: 

desporare need 
UbatKm J^^tratned nurses in 

U^HefriTP^"? toat 
■o tome Palestinian nurses 

arranged lL? I ?i ain ' The courses 
toJLJ?torough the 
esnE pm n , of Bn ush hospitals 
ktois aliJ 110 relurn 35 clinical 

boMeSfoS - pass on toeir 

tonur^ii^ d “^Proved skills 
SJ m ] n training, 
todr su mm ° f ^gijsh come in 
Ne cS r c vacaU °n for lan- 

F'«nS^i? le l ou f ly S‘ ven ' » 

J*y arc the re and eslinians 


Lnoutes to maintenance 

aid/or Palestini- 
an ooucational projects: 

Hierc is an urgent need for 
kindergartens in the continually 
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devastated refugee camps of 
south Lebanon. Unipal makes a 
specif effort to raise funds for 
them, earmarking annual Flag 
Days in various centres for this 


choice between-jctfjj. 
new de facto leadp*?.[« 
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for international communication, warmth and’ fr?JSp nCC l ^ Cl f torough Unipal. 

The demand to learn belter Eng^ and Rclurnw ? volunteers have also 
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3 ■ lnreniational. 

Apart from this, the Unipal ex¬ 
perience has awakened volun¬ 
teers to world needs in general 
and they have gone on to work 
with such charities as Oxfam 
and Marie Slopes International. 
Last but by no means least, 
onner volunteers have helped 
Uni|ial lo continue iLs own work: 
by fund-raising (Flag Days 
sponsored walks, concerts, etc)* 
interviewing prospective volun¬ 
teers, helping with Unipals' Pal¬ 
estinian visitors arid in tiic of¬ 
fice, and by recruiting fresh 
volunteers in their universities. 

The summer volunteer pro¬ 
gramme find to be sew rely re¬ 
stricted. In the. West Bank two 
volunteers taught a few doctors 
and nurses, and two worked with 
a women’s committee. A medi¬ 
cal student worked, gave help 
and gained experience at the- Ma- 
kassed Hospital on the Mt. of 
Olives. 

In the Ga/a Strip the lour vol¬ 
unteers could not teach at all: it 
appears the Israeli military com¬ 
mander forbade the use of UNR¬ 
WA school premises for classes. 
However, two other volunteers 

_ were able to teach in "Canada" 

Palestinian c"? over toe border in 

children f gyp ^ The pco ^ lc “• tois camp, 

in an UNRWA forced to move there 15 years 

Wm*- school ago, have been cut off from 

and deft I ? Cnds “ d re,a[ives >" Rafail 

„ {le ” 3 __ Camp, situated in the soulhem- 

./*H\ \ r JJ v e ye/*/old most part of the Strip, ever since 

^ % ■ Iktamalin the Camp David accords. So 

i her shroud tliey are particularly appreciative 

\\ \ drawn by when it is shown that they are 

^ .,1 W\ Heather Spears. notforgouen. 

v The impossibility of carrying 

Sjl fiST • w?'i ^ ut “sual summer programme in 

"'SB S wM toe West Bank and Gaza has Jed 

? Unipal being more active in 

TrTj V ■ * Jordan and Israel. 

- / Jordan has the largest concen- 

—■ J> tration of Palestinian refugees in 

, toe Middle East. Ten volunteers 

_ > taught English to schoolchildren 

and four worked with children in 
glish as a foreign language on Some volunteers have returned UNRWA Community Centres 
ir-long contracts lo teach in to Palestine to work in various f° r toe Disabled, 
agee camps. capacities (e.g. on iho staff of _ In Israel Palestinian communi- 

n the past the majority of vol- Blrzeit University and as UNR- discriminated against in 

eeis have gone to the Israeli- WA personnel). education as in everything else, 

upied territories (West Bank Two excellent books on Gaza Schools are underfunded 

[ Gaza). But while the Intifada by ex-volunteers have been pub I- ■ ^ toe central government, so ‘ 
Unties H is not possible, un- sihed: "Bantustan Ginza- by- -tocy are under-equipped and un- 
unately, to cany out a normal Richard Locke and Alistair derstafied. English i$ the second ; 
gramme in these territories. Stewart, "Stateless in Gaza" by f <»roign language for’ the stu- 
vever the fund hopes to ex- Paul Cossali and CUve Robson. dents. Hebrew being the first. ' 
d-a new project-in Jordan Middle East Resource Centre AJlhough Palestinians in Israel 
eh was ppt-up m T988 in co- (MERQ, started and run by for- 610 on the whole cconbfticaUy 
nauon with UNHWA as Jor- mer Unipal volunteers, has better off lhan mosi Of tiicir com- 
has the largest eoncenirauon helped u> bring Palestine before patriots elsewfierfc; an increased ‘ 
Palestinian refugees.^ wiU the British pubUc, especinlly on understanding of their situation » 
continue to.,said volunteers television and radio. ........ made volunt&rs aware Of many 

aJesbnlaij communities in.&- Council for the Advancement underlying frustrations. TwenLv- 

; \yeducaiipnal oppotturiities of Ara^British' Understanding : four voluriteers worked'in Jx 

(CAABUJtedmwnon J different vUWs. LwSly Lth- 

^4.*". GR/VG (CAABu Rehgious Af- children s summer camp. 


English as a foreign language on 
year-long contracts lo teach in 
refugee camps. 


Some volunteers have returned 
to Palestine to work In various 
capacities <e.g. on iho staff of 


. . vopauiuwi on uio staff of 

In the past the majority of vol- Blrzeit University rind as UNR- 
unteers have gone to the Israeli- WA personnel), 
occupied territories (West Bank Two excellent books on Gaza 

a am *3 n« n »,\ Tlh.e .iiWIU fliM i_ « . . M “ 


rilories receive; Ihe .; fund"? . programme in these teniiorics. Stewart, “Stateless in Gaza 11 

support. , However the fund hopes to ex- Paul Cossali and CUve Robst 

Now because 6 f- toe many Pab 1 ■. pand a new project in Jordan Middle East Resource Cc 

itinians disabled as a result of which was set up in 1988 in co- (MERQ, started and run by 

e attempt to suppress the Inti - 1 ^Operation with uNRWA as Jor- mer Unipal -volunteers, 

j„ iVi a nwinnioH 1 . Hnn Kfl«i•• fhfl Inrffesi coftcentralinn hp.Irwt m hrlm* Painoi: nn u. 


“‘“"“i, juuvivw in uaza Oy 

Paul Cossali and CUve Robson. 

Middle East Resource Centre 
(MERQ, started and run by for¬ 
mer Unipal volunteers, has 
helped to .bring Palestine before 
the British public, especially' on- 
television and radio. • ., , 

• Council for the Advancement 
of ArafcBritish - Understanding 
(CAABU) has drawn- oh ex- 
volunteers fbr staff; 'and the 
CRAG (CAABU* Religious Af- 
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A message of 
endurance 

THE RELEASE of the 
South African black nation¬ 
alist leader Nelson Mandela 
earlier this week in a mo¬ 
mentous symbol of inspira¬ 
tion for oppressed people all 
over the world. Mandela's 
struggle, long imprisonment 
and unwavering dedication 
lo the cause of freedom for 
his people should be kept 
alive and tamed into a (mod¬ 
ern-day legend) lo be evalu¬ 
ated by all people who are 
laced with conditions of tyr¬ 
anny and injustice. 

Mandela’s release and 
his dedicated struggle 
should lie of great inspira¬ 
tion to onr nation and to the 
heroic freedom I ighters in 
occupied Palestine. The 
straggle of the people of Pal¬ 
estine and the struggle of the 
South African people have 
a great deal in common. 
Doll) people arc, resisting 
the ruthless forces of racism, 
colonialism and displace- 
menl. The racist white cir¬ 
cles in South Africa and the 
Zionist leadership had also 
are dream in common: to 
usurp the land, and push its 
native inhabitants to die lim¬ 
its of desperation or toLal 
surrender. 

The colonial forces in Is¬ 
rael and South Africa have 
failed to achieve their nar¬ 
row minded and racist ob¬ 
jectives. But the fact that the 
South African white leader¬ 
ship is beginning to heed the 
call of moderation and sani¬ 
ty whereas the Zionist forces 
are still entrenched in their 
old positions of hard- 
headedness and extremism 
should be causes for opti¬ 
mism rather than despera¬ 
tion, and should enhance our 
belief in the inevitable victo¬ 
ry of our cause. The mes¬ 
sage of Mandela's release is 
plain and simple: nothing 
will ever stand in people's 
endeavour to regain their 
confiscated rights and stolen 
identity. 

This message of endu¬ 
rance and liberation has ena¬ 
bled the heroic people of 
South Africa to start the 
long process of freedom 
with sizeable gains, and this 
same message will prove 
successful and effective in 
the Palestinian march to¬ 
wards freedom and victory. 

'Hie racist regime of 
South Africa was one of 
strongest allies and support¬ 
ers for the Zionist leaders in 
Israel: hut, now that the tic- i 
roic people of South Africa 
have managed to shake off 
the yoke ofcolonialism, it is 
hoped that this African 
country will soon cut-off all 
aid to Israel and take its nai- * 
ural rdc as an ally and sup-, 
ported of the just struggle of J 
the Palestinian people. Man- \ 
dda's please is a celebration 
for thetaheepL of freedom. 
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Intifada reverberations 


By Mark Bruzonsky 

THE REVERBARATIONS of 
the Palestinian Intifada are far 
and wide, especially among 
Jews, it seems. 

I was a bit startled the other 
day to find thaL this was the case 
even in Germany; n country 
where the Jewish community is 
very small, emotionally insecure, 
und politically weak; and a coun¬ 
try where criticism of Israel is 
sUU a taboo. Nevertheless, in a 
suburb of Frankfurt, in a small 
lownhousc, a German Jewish 
publisher together with a bom- 
in-Australia Holocaust survivor, 
editor, publish a new magazine. 

'SEMIT they call it- And 
though its circulation is rather 
small it’s already creating quite a 
sensation among some Jewish 
circles in Germany. 

Take for instance the most re¬ 
cent cover which has cost them 
some 70 Jewish subscribers ■ 
quite a chunk when your suh- 1 
scription base is measured in less 
Ilian a few thousands. 

The cover is a drawing pictur¬ 
ing Israeli Prime Minister Sha¬ 
mir in a cowboy outfit complete 
with six-shooter pistol and Jew¬ 
ish star on his cowboy hat. In the 
background there is a collection 
of bearded Israeli settlers in the 
traditional European Jewish 
black Hasidic garb with rifles at 
the ready. 

And the cover caption reads: 
"Izzy The Kid: And The Wild 
West Bank". 

It should be uplifting to the 
leaders of the Intifada just how 
far their message of creative and 
committed confrontation has 
gone. Throughout the United 
Slates and Europe the Intifada 
has brought about a rebirth of 
progressive drought and action 
among Jews as well as Arabs. 

In die United States, for in¬ 
stance, a number of new Jewish 
groups have come onward. One 
is called the "Jewish Peace Lob¬ 
by" and works on Capitol Hill to 
promote the two-state settlement. 

A front-group for the Israeli left 
establishment (elements in Map* 
am and Labour) as well as Re¬ 
form Jewry in the United Slates, 
and consequently unwilling to 
challenge American aid to Israel, 
this group works closely with the 
PLO in advocating Israeli- 
Palestinian negotiations and a de¬ 
militarised Palestinian Slate. 

Friends of Peace Now in the 
United Slates have also become 
much more active, including a 
regular newsletter and the servic¬ 
es of professional telephone 
fund-raisers who call up prospec¬ 
tive contributors to tell (hem 
Peace Now is working for Israc- 
li-PLO talks. 

And, of course, the Jewish 
Committee on the Middle East 
(JCOME), with which this writer 
is associated) has taken a far 
bolder position publishing adver¬ 
tisements recognising the Pales¬ 
tinian declaration of Statehood, 
calling for an end to the special 
relationship with Israel, and ad¬ 
vocating a major reduction of 
American military and economic 
assistance to Israel until the Is¬ 
raelis agree io withdraw from the 
occupied territories and accept a 
truly independent Palestinian 
seme. 

But back to Germany, which 
^ everyone knows is a very special 
? care for Jews and For Israel: 

. ' SEMIT’ > is rather slick new 
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The cover ojSEMIT magazine 

publication • it looks a bit like 
TIME magazine from the cover. 
Inside it is highly intellectual, a 
bit irreverent, and certainly the 
only publication of its kind pub¬ 
lished by German Jews willing 
lo take on the Zionist myths and 
speak up loudly against Israeli 
policies toward the Palestinians. 

The publisher, Abraham Melz- 
er, was actually bom in Israel af¬ 
ter his parents fled Nazi Germa- ■ 
ny in the 1930s. He relumed at 
age 15, some 30 years ago, 
when his father decided to come 
back to the country of his birth 
and found a small publishing 
company specialising in publica¬ 
tions of interest to the remnants 
of the Jewish community in Ger¬ 
many and surrounding countries. 

I asked Melzer when I recent¬ 
ly visited with him about the In¬ 
tifada. And he surprised me by 
telling me without the In0fada 
there would not be a "SEMTT. 
Indeed, a significant part of each 
issue so far deals with subjects 
relating to the Intifada. 

Till the Intifada," Melzer told 
me in his broken English (he 
speaks German as well is He¬ 
brew fluently), "I was not a very ■ 
strong Zionist, but I was a Zion¬ 
ist, and I was willing to-excuse 
everything that Israelis would 
I have done believing that (hey 
were forced to do it. 

"But the Intifada opened up 
my eyes to see what Israeli peo¬ 
ple and Jewish people were do¬ 
ing," Melzer continued. "And I 
didn't believe it, that they could 
behave in such ways to the Pal¬ 
estinian people and that a lot of 
Israelis and Jews thought it was 

vl\i 

"So thinking about it, and 
reading about it, and seeing the * 
television about it, I came tp the . 
conclusion that I wanted to do ’ 
something about it, (hat I cannot 


just sit in my home and look at 
television and say ’Oh, what arc 
they doing, it's not good' but not 
doing anything about it. 

"It took me at least a year to 
start "SEMIT magazine. And 
this is what I can do. I know we 
are not yet a political influence, 
but at least we are doing some¬ 
thing and trying to inform peo¬ 
ple about what is going on. 

. "Of course, the articles in 
"SEMIT' arc not only about the 
Intifada," Melzer added. "But 


the Intifada, or at least the Arab- 1 
Israeli conflict, arc at least 50 ( 
per cent of the articles in ifc * 
magazine, and the other 50 » ‘ 
cent are articles about JewS ! 
problems in Germany and oiha ■ 
countries." 'I 

The other key person at "SEM- ! 
IT’ is the editor. Professor Os* : 
wald LeWinter has spent mostof [ 
his life in the United States m ■ 
has many American characieris. 
tics. But he was bom some fl) ! 
years ago in Austria and had b i 
flee as World War n ap. i 
proachcd. He returned lo GeniS- i 
ny just a few years ago whenhe j 
got married lo a younger Ger¬ 
man woman. And then he rai ; 
into Mclscr just at the time ! 
"SEMET" was getting launched j 1 . 
and needed an energetic editor, i 
Despite his years LeWinter ft ; 
right into the job. 

"SEMIT’ is a kind of fly-by.' 
night operation at the moment ! ! 
Melzer and LeWinter are sing-1; 
gling to finance each issue 1 
which comes out every two; 
months; putting too much effort' 
into funding and thus a bit too 
little into journalism for their 
tastes. Still, they've done remark¬ 
ably well so far. They print onlr 
15,000 copies, most of which art 
sold on newsstands, but thcy'vt 
had new subscriptions coming f 
in daily. 

The new subscriptions and let¬ 
ters of praise arc coupled, d 
course, with a barrage of abuse. 
It's not easy to do what Md» 
am! LeWinter are doing; but its 
a labour of love for them... a la¬ 
bour of necessity as well. 

And so, here in Fnnknui 
there is a new Jewish magazine, 
"SEMIT, that is another result 
of the Intifada. Just as the phy 
"Seeing Double" that has bea 
Louring the United States 
which so humorously yet »>■ 
ously promotes the two-state» 
lulion. Just as Dan 
unique poems. Just as JCUw 
and ihc Jewish Peace Lobby,* 

The rcvcrbaralions of the 
fada are indeed both far ® 
wide. 


Foreign Report talks of a f 
Syrian-Israeli meeting j 


AMMAN (Star) - A secret meet¬ 
ing has taken place between 
well-connected Israelis and sen¬ 
ior Syrian officials, according 
the reliable foreign report. 

The subject of this meeting, 
Foreign Report said in its last is¬ 
sue, was the peace settlement. 

It said that, the Israeli-Syrian 
meeting took place three to four 
months ago. 

Syria was represented by for¬ 
mer government officials with 
close links to the armed forces. 


while die Israeli side was * 
known, but those involvedIJ 
probably not officials, said 
cign Report. ^ 

The idea was apparently!» * 
up an indirect channel for 
tacts between the two sides 
fell short of direct and W* 
negotiations. 

The goal was lo seek 
kind of understanding 
Tcrof.1 nnri Svrfa. fa ** 


Israel and Syria, 
newsletter said. 


Wanted 




Creative graphics designers to work 
Star oh Macintosh computers. PrcViffJ|| 
experience preferred. Job is demanqfl*gj||: 
only serious applicants should 
Editor, Telephone 648298, Ammani 
10:30 am and 4 pm Saturday thrpu^|f 
'•j’ Monday. 




People and Events 




Princess Ayah born 
to Faisal, Alia 

THE ROYAL court announced 
Sunday that Her Royal Highness 
Princess Alia Al Faisal deliv¬ 
ered a girl. His Royal Highness 
Prince Faisal and Princess Alia 
named the newborn Ayah. "The 
Royal Court likes to express its 
wannest wishes and congratula¬ 
tions on this happy occasion and 
may God keep the dear Princess 
in the care of her parents under 
His Majesty King Hussein," the 
Royal Court said in the state¬ 
ment 

• Mr John Standen, of North 
bast Satellite Systems, in the 
United Kingdom, has recently 
^ved in Jordan to supervise 


the installation of a satellite re¬ 
ceiver system at the Department 
of Meteorology's National Fore¬ 
cast Centre in Marka. On 
Wednesday, along with Mr 
Malcolm Ives Development 
Secretary al the British Embassy 
he met with Dr Ali Abandah, 
Director General of the Meteor¬ 
ology Dept. The system com¬ 
prising a satellite dish, two re¬ 
ceivers, two microcomputers, 
with monitors and a colour 
printer is valued at 80,000 pound 
and is a gift from Britain to the 
government of Jordan. 

Once operational, the equipment 
will receive data direct from 
METEOSAT which will greatly 
improve the information availa¬ 
ble on the other systems, particu¬ 
larly in the more remote parts of 


Wet engagement 

A VERY wet engagement was 
witnessed by undersea crea¬ 
tures of the Aqaba bay on 27 
January, when Jordanian doc¬ 
tor Ilnni Hattar was engaged 
to Birgitta Henuningsson, a 
Swedish special teacher, under 
8 metres of sea water. Hat tar 
is a member of a number of 
athletic clubs including the 
Royal Diving Centre in Aqa¬ 
ba. Congratulations! 

the Kingdom. The equipment 
will also help identify areas like¬ 
ly lo be susceptible to locust in- 
festal ions. 

Mr Fhaid Makhrok of the Me¬ 
teorological Department has re¬ 
cently spent 3 months al Read¬ 
ing University on training to use 
the equipment. 

• The annual gala parly for sec¬ 
retaries working at diplomatic 
missions, tourist agencies, air¬ 
lines, government departments 
and commercial companies was 
held Thursday at Hotel Jerusa¬ 
lem International, which is host¬ 
ed by the hotel every year. Eve¬ 
rybody had a nice time as the 
"Survivors" musical band played 
its latest tunes. 




No to the labour ban 

THE MINISTER of Labour's decision to stop issuing labour 
permits to foreign newcomers is a step in the wrong direction 
where the problem of unemployment is concerned. It is wrong 
because instead of getting rid of the problem, the decision 
will only succeed in making it worse. 

The employers of Ma'an were quick to voice their disap¬ 
proval of the Minister's decision. They brought forth examples 
of how they will be affected by the Ministry's ban. 

The problem of unemployment in Jordan is basically a struc¬ 
tural one, which means that you may have thousands of unem¬ 
ployed Jordanians, not because the jobs have been taken by for¬ 
eigners, but because there simply isn't room for them in the 
local labour market. A clear example of this fact arc the thou¬ 
sands of unemployed doctors and engineers. 

So not only has the decision been taken hasLily by the Minis¬ 
ter, it had exacerbated an already critical situation by depriving 
Jordanian shopkeepers, farmers and manufacturers of rcadily- 
availablc cheap labour, which has no local competition. !t 
makes sense to me to resort to imported labour when there is a 
shortage in local labour. 

The second point which one could raise is this: As long as 
the mentality of the Jordanian worker has not undergone real 
change, we will continue lo rely on imported labour. Many Jor¬ 
danian employers have advertised in the local papers, in accor¬ 
dance with the directives of the Ministry of Labour, asking for 
Jordanian waiters, carpenters, shawenna ex pens, cleaners, jani¬ 
tors and others... with liuJc luck. The fact is not many Jordani¬ 
ans would like to do such tasks because they consider them hu¬ 
miliating, even though most of diem pay better than a 
government post. Even the Ministry of Labour would verify 
this fact since its employment oI'llecs also advertise regularly 
announcing ihc availability of jobs which Jordanians consider 
either low-paid or demeaning. 

So the problem has a social aspect to it loo. I am sure that ed¬ 
ucational cxjieris would like lo pitch in and give us some in¬ 
sights on the flows in our educational system. 

The Ministry of Labour has attempted to deal with the horse 
even before deciding on the cart. Banning foreign labour is not 
the easy way out. If it was we would have done it a long time 
ago. Listen to what the employers in Ma'an and other Jordani¬ 
an cities arc saying. It makes sense. 

Sameli Al Khulib 


Canal- France- 
International 
Received by Jordan 


n Irish tourism delegation curtemly on a visit 10 Jofdan. t w Jordan's tourism 

"Krai Secretary of the ministry, who brtefed^membera o^l waVs to encourage 
6 plans to develop the tourism indu^mtte 
.to visit Jordan. The delegation will visit . v-; . , 

UAHY;i9S*) -• -.v:" . ^ ; 


By Hind-Lara Mango 

Special to The Star 

On February 8,1990 Jordan was 
the first Arab country to receive 
a four-hour satellite transmis¬ 
sion via Canal-France- 
International (CIF). The newly- 
installed seven-metre in diamel- 
rc satellite dish enables Jordan 
Television to receive incoming 
programmes dispatched from 
CIF in France. 

In the coming three months 
Syria and Egypt will follow Jor¬ 
dan's suit. Twenty-four African 
countries receive CIF transmis¬ 
sion in addition to Romania. 

The French programmes coin¬ 
ing to Jordan are divided into 
three categories: The First is 
sports, the second documentaries 
and educational films and the 
third includes movies and drama 
scries. , Jordan television first 
records, the In-coming pro¬ 
grammes and then presents them 
to its viewers after the necessary 
modifications j The ; Arabic 
channel benefits from this agree-. 
ment loo since films tan be sub¬ 
titled or dubbed In Artbic. 

,. ' Speaking at a press conference 
; MrFouadBenhalla.presidentof 
'CIF, Said that Jordan has asked 
■ for 30 per cent exclusivity rights 
of the programme/hours which 


are broadcast. He added that 
an agreement has been reached 
whereby Jordan will have priori¬ 
ty, but nol exclusivity, al least in 
the coming four months. Every 
15 days Jordan Television is 
sent a list from which the sta¬ 
tion can choose films suitable to 
the region. 

For the moment, Mr Benhaila 
explained that these services are 
free of charge and are financed 
by the French government. The 
French Ambassador to Jordan, 
Mr Denis Bouchard, said that 
France has been co-operating 
with Jordan Television for more 
than 12 years "in an atmosphere 
of confidence created through 
the excellent political ties be¬ 
tween lire two countries." 

Mr Benhaila said that the best 
programmes produced in France 
are chosen and bought for Jor¬ 
dan Television's French pro¬ 
gramme. CIF buys French films 
to bo aired to member countries. 
Film prices range from .$5,<XX) 
for African countries to .,$2,500 
for Jordan. 1 

Noxt to France, the United 
States is the only olhet source of 
; films for CiF,’which is a share- 
■ holding company in which the 
Frenc fr govern pienl has the larg- 
: est percentage. 
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AMMAN'S FIRST Amcricnn-slylc doughnut shop was opened Satur- 
duy by American Ambassador to Jordan Mr Roscoe Suddarth. Mis¬ 
ter Donut, an American chain, is serving more than 20 kinds of 
doughnuts ranging from plain cinnamon-flavoured cakes to die cxolic 
coconut buns. The franchise was obtained by the Jordanian owner 
Mr Mahmoud Ai Ghalaieni who hopes to expand in the near future. 

For those not famiiinr with the round-shaped dough, the Oxford 
Concise Dictionary says it is a cake of dough sweetened and boiled in 
fat. 
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ROYAL JORDANIAN’S Saqr at Urdun (Falcon of Jordan) main¬ 
tained its lead in the Malaysia International Air Race after winning 
the third part between Dhaka and Langkawi. The three-man crew fly¬ 
ing a Piper 602 had earlier last week won the first two parts of the 
race which began in Paris. Two awards have been given to the Jorda¬ 
nian team, one for talcing the first place and the second for crossing 
the distance in less than the official lime giving them an extra 11 
points. The RJ crew arc Captain Erick Ledger, assistant pilot Rakan 
Nasser and photographer Mazen Fanous. 

On Wednesday 7 February the crew came first place in the Paris- 
Bahrain leg of the race. They were congratulated by His Majesty 
Kine Hussein. The third phase of the race will cover Singapore to Jo¬ 
hor Bahru and then to New Delhi, Dubai and arriving in Amman on 
23 February. The teams will spend three days in Jordan before contin¬ 
uing their race to Paris on 26 February where the race will end. 

Taking part in the race are France, Malaysia, Belgium, the UAE, 
Britain ana Switzerland. 


People and Events 


• The Vice President of the 

Amcrican-Arab Anb- 

Discrimination Committee 

(ADD for Middle East Rela¬ 
tions Mr Wafa Nasr arrived in 
Jordan last Saturday on a tour of 
the region which will take him 
to Saudi Arabia and other Gulf 
states. Mr Nasr will be meeting 
with members of ADC's chapter 
in Jordan to explain recent 
achievements of Americans of 
Arab descent in the United 
Slates. Last year the American 
Congress unanimously approved 
a resolution designating 25 Oc¬ 
tober 1989 as National Aiab- 
American Day. 

Mr Nasr will meet with sup¬ 
porters of ADC Thursday at the 
World Affairs Council (WAC) 
and will meet with the general 
assembly of the Jordan Chapter 
early next month according to 
chapter member Mr Nldal 
Shuktian. Mr Nasr will also call 
for a fund-raising campaign to 
support ADC activities in the 
United States. He said ADC has 
achieved a lot during the last 10 
years mainly in explaining Arab 
i causes and fighting stereotyped 
images of the Arabs in the Unit¬ 
ed Slates. He added that support 
of the Palestinian intifada has 
been on important aim of ADC. 

• Mr Francis Keenan, Gener¬ 
al Manager of the Amman Mar¬ 
riott hotel for almost two years 
has awarded the hotel's staff as 
well as the community at large a 
great victory. 

Mr Keenan has been named 
Best General Manager of the 
year for Marriott Corporation's 
International region, thus bring¬ 
ing the name of the Amman 
Marriott to the attention of many 
people ail over the world. 

One of Mr Keenan's major ac¬ 
complishments is Amman Mar- 
riou's successful implementation 
of the Quality Improvement Pro¬ 
cess, which reached all levels of 
the hotel, affecting the workers 
as well as (he guests. 

Upon informing Mr Keenan of 
his valuable award, Mr Terry 
Barlow Vice President of Mam- 
on Corporation expressed his 
sincere gratitude to Keenan say¬ 
ing: "Frank has been instrumen¬ 
tal in making the Amman Marri¬ 
ott a role model in quality 
improvement for all other hotels 
to follow." 

Mr Keenan, who was pleasantly 
surprised by this event, attribut- 


Silverman replaces 
Driscoll at the 
American Centre 
• The US Cultural Attache in 
Jordan Mr Claude Young Jr. 
held a reception Wednesday to 
bid farewell to Ms Ann Dris¬ 
coll of the American Centre and 
to introduce the new Director of 
Programmes at the Centre Mrs 
Vicki Silverman. While in Jor¬ 
dan, Ms Driscoll helped organ¬ 
ise a number of interesting cul¬ 
tural programmes. She will be 
missed by her friends. 


l&Nnan th« 

Lottery 

TODAY/ 
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a “ u given away o visitors. Just nil a form at the stores and 
may be you will get lucky. The contest will end 28 February. 


Wanted 

A London-based Arab publishing house re¬ 
quires first-class Arabic to English transla¬ 
tors to work from Amman. Previous experi¬ 
ence is essential. Good pay. Send full 
details, samples of published work and bio¬ 
data to London Publishers, c/opo Box 
9313, Amman-Jordan. 
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Congratulation si 1 
Graduations, appoint¬ 
ments, engagements, 
weddings, newborns, pro¬ 
motions. special awards, 
excellent achieve¬ 
ments. 

Drop us a line and send a 
photo.,.we will nm it free 
of charge in The Star’s 
People arid Events page; 



Frank Keenan 

ed the success to his dedicated 
Amman team saying: "I couldn't 
have done it without the com¬ 
mitment and support of the Am¬ 
man Marriott employees." 

This event is expected to be 
covered in specialised press 
worldwide, which should add to 
the Marriott's continuing efforts 
toward promoting high caliber 
services in Jordan. 

• A reception was held Tuesday 
at the residence of the ambassa¬ 
dor of the Republic of Korea to 
bid farewell to councillor and 



• Australian meat butcher, An¬ 
drew Ralph, will visit three 
Gulf countries for one month to 
demonstrate techniques to local 
butchers and catering establish¬ 
ments. 

He arrived in Bahrain last 
week and participated at MEF- 
EX 90, The Sixth Middle East 
Food and Equipment Show 
which look place at Bahrain's 
Exhibition Centre from Febru¬ 
ary 10 to 13. 

Hie show incorporated the 
prestigious salon culinairct a 
competition showcase for pro¬ 
fessionals in the culinary indus¬ 
try. The competition is spon¬ 
sored by the Australian Meat & 
Livestock Corporation 

(AMLC). 

Mr Ralph discussed and dem¬ 
onstrated butchering techniques 
at the show where more than 
300 food companies form over 
30 countries participated. 

What’s on at the Marriott 

Wednesdays: Steak Special in 
the newly reopened Al Walima 
Restaurant. 

Thursdays: Mexican Night in 
Al Mansaf Restaurant. Every¬ 
one's favourite Mexican dishes 
from chile con came to bunitos 
and fajitas, etc. 

Saturdays: Chinese Night in Al 
'Mansaf. 

Sundays: The best of Italy: the 
nMott’s special Italian buffet 
with fresh homemade pasta. 

Fresh Express: Every weekday 
at lunchtime, Al Mansaf Restau- 
features a special lunch 
buffet for the executive oh the 
go; lunch will be. mepared a la 
minute, so you (font have to 
wait, and lunch hasn’t been 
waiting for you! Al ; Mansaf: - 
noon-j^Opm. every weekday. ■■■ 


Mrs Kyoung-Bo Shim and to 
meet the new defence attache Ll 
C olonel Young-Nam Lee, The : 
Korean Ambassador and Mj S ' 
Tae Jin Park played generous I 
hosts to a throng of friends and 
acquaintance of the Shim* \ 
among them Mr and Mrs Walld 
Durra, Mrs Christine Maneo 
Mrs Gladys Boeker and Mn 
Amina Al Husseini. 

• The Regional Manager of Jor¬ 

dan's Egypt Air operations Mr 
Farouk Hafez said Egypt Airis 
now operating 23 weekly flight 
from Cairo to capitals of the I 
Arab Co-operation Council ' 
(ACC) I 

countries. 

He said 
modem Air 
Bus and 
Boeing air¬ 
craft are 
operating 
on these 
lines to 
serve thou¬ 
sands of 
daily pas¬ 
sengers. — 

He added Farouk Ham 
that these ser¬ 
vices come out of Egypt Air's 
deep belief in its role in support¬ 
ing brotherly tics among the I 
member coun tries of the ACC. ' 

Egypt's Air agents in Jordan arc \ 
Za'atara and Co. who have been 
involved in the travel agency 
bsuiness for over two decades. 

Agenda 

Films 

• The American Center 
presents the feature film "So¬ 
phie’s Choice" starring Meryl 
Streep, Kevin Kline and Peter 
MacNicol. Thursday 25 Febru¬ 
ary al 7:00 pm. 

• The French Cultural Centre 
presents the feature film U 
Lieu du crime" starring Andre 
Tcchinc, Victor Lanoux and Da¬ 
nielle Durricux. Wednesday 
February at 8:00 pm. 


Lectures 

• Mr GhazI Saudi Will 

a lecture in Arabic on "The na¬ 
tional strategy for .archaeology 
and cultural resources al 
Hamid Shoman Foundation. Sat¬ 
urday 17 February, al 6:00 pm.. 

• The Goethe Institute preset 
Dr Mohammad Ataliah of w 
mouk University who will ' 
lure on "The development ot t« 

Dead Sea." Tuesday 20 Febm 
ary at 7:00 pm. 

• The British Council presents 
a lecture by Nelly Lama . 
"Modem British Sculpui^ 
Tuesday 20 February at pxw 
pm. 

* suhalr Kamel HadMlfi 

Akram Farid ElywHjdfffJ, 
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German couple go panning for gold in 
Ancient Egypt - and discover it, too 


GOLD DUST lined the streets of 
Egypt, or so people in the An¬ 
cient World who traded with 
Egypt were firmly convinced. 

% Ancient Egyptians didn't 
just make ornaments and arte¬ 
facts of gold to fill the burial 
chambers of the pharaohs. 

They traded gold in exchange 
for timber and spices and for 
every tiring they needed to im¬ 
port. For millennia gold was one 
of their mdst important export 
commodities. 

How surprising it is that in 
their inscriptions on stone and 
their papyrus records a people 
who testified to their way of life 
in such detail failed to make 
more than the briefest mention 
of the sources of this gold. 

An Alexandrian, Agarthar- 
chides, wrote in about 200 BC 
what he had learnt at second 
hand about gold mining. 

Yet he wrote more about the 
hardship of the women and chil¬ 
dren who worked in the mines 
than about the techniques of 
mining the yellow metal. 

A Munich couple, Egyptolo¬ 
gist Rosemarie Klemm and geol¬ 
ogist Dietrich Klemm, are now 
trying to unearth the secrets of 
Ancient Egypt's gold mines. 


Their starting point 
was a passage in the 
Turin papyrus, a top¬ 
ographical sketch 
over 3,000 years old 
that found its way to 
Italy in the 19th cen¬ 
tury and is now on 
exhibit at the Egyp¬ 
tian Museum in Tu¬ 
rin. 

In Egyptian script 
the houses of the 
gold miners' settle¬ 
ment, the road net¬ 
work and a well are 
also marked on the 
chart. 


says, "you will find 
they include fragments 
of mills where Pha¬ 
raonic miners ground 
gold ore thousands of 
years earlier." 

Holes and shafts the 
Ancient Egyptians dug 
in the "mountain of 
gold 1 ' arc still clearly 
identifiable. 

"The small and prim¬ 
itive mine workings 
run along the numer¬ 
ous quartz scams that 
line rock formations in 


iart 1 _" I th* P^t of the Egyp- 

The well enabled Gold had an almost religious value in ancient Egypt bwnSchcd indicra 

lienlists tn locate ■ .... _ 


scientists to locate 
the site many years ago. It is 
near modem Bir Um Fawakhir, 
between Wadi Hammamat and 
Wadi es-Sid, about 100 km east 
of Luxor. 

Rosemarie and Dietrich 
Klemm were interested in an en¬ 
tirely different reference on the 
papyrus, the area marked as "die 
mountains where gold was 
washed." 

How can you wash for gold 
without water in the middle of 
the desert? "That didn't sound at 
all likely," Frau Klemm says, but 


they were curious. 

She and her husband used aeri¬ 
al photographs to identify the 
area and there found remains of 
Ancient Egyptian gold miners. 

That was four years ago. The 
Klemms have since extended 
their research to the central and 
northern parts of Egypt's Great 
Eastern Desert 

The surviving traces of walls 
dating back to miners' settle¬ 
ments are mainly Roman. "Yet if 
you look at the individual stones 
more closely,” Frau Klemm 


in the course of mil¬ 
lions of years. 

Important pointers to the 
depths to which ore was mined 
arc provided by remnants of 
tools dating bock to various peri¬ 
ods that the Klemms have Been 
able to date exactly. 

It is surprising that the Ancient 
Egyptians found traces of gold 
in the first place. They arc bare¬ 
ly visible to the naked eye, only 
a hundredth of a millimeter thick 
in the rock formations. 

The gold traces are so tiny that 
miners had lo grind the ore to 


dust once they had chiselled it 
free and hammered it down. 

In the middle of the second 
millennium BC Pharaonic min¬ 
ers still used simple mills: slabs 
of stone on which a second slab 
was turned, grinding the ore into 
dust. 

Even in those days there was 
very little water in the Great 
Eastern Desert, so it is surprising 
that the Pharaonic, Ptolemaic 
and Roman miners all washed 
die gold out of the powdered 
rock, as indicated in the Turin 
papyrus. 

This is demonstrated, and at 
the very spot indicated on the pa¬ 
pyrus, by the presence of quartz 
sand heaps near the mine work¬ 
ings. 

Where there were no wells 
nearby water was presumably 
brought to the site in leather 
bags, but this has not been 
proved. Neither has the way in 
which miners washed their gold. 

But they may also have 
panned the pulverised rock until 
the quartz grains were washed 
away, leaving fine cold dust. 

And that was the stuff with 
which oilier peoples in Lite An¬ 
cient World fell the streets of 
Egypt must lw lined. 


J7ie Far 


By GARY LARSON 
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GUIDE is sponsored by 


T. V sets. Videos. Air Condition Unlis, Ventilating Fans. 
rape Recorders. Washing Machines. Dryers. Radios 
and othar Electrical Appliances. 

Ismail Bllbeisl and Co. 

Kina H UHOln SI Tel 638103/4 Maca SI Tel. 816439 

810457 


Programmes of Jordan Television from 17 to 23 February 


SATURDAY 

8:30 - Annie McGuire, 'The Jour¬ 
ney": Annie agrees to lake core or 
her aged farmer neighbour, Frnncr, 
far h Tew days and winds up driving 
her to Virginia to help tic up some 
of her life's loose ends. 

9:00 • Good Evening Jordan: A 
documentary spotlighting some of 
die instruments of hospitality, deep 
routed in Jordanian culture 
9:30 * Classlcul Music. 

10:00 - News In English 
10:20 - Feature: NIulKmure ut llil- 
tiTtrt'ck (IJmLsiiy Wagner - Tom 
Ski-rill): A group of women nuking 
a trip through a forest face u horrify¬ 
ing nightmare. 

SUNDAY 

8:30 - Who's the Boss "Just Mona 
and Me": An intricate story of emo¬ 
tions anti true love 

9:10 - Space night 'The Tcrxiiory 
Ahead (bp. 4): The continuing story 
of invading oulcrspacc: successes, 
failures... catastrophes. 

10:00 - News In English 
10:20 • Game, Set & Mutch: Ep. 
12, A warning from Soviet defector 
Stirmcs - a university spy cell is 
leaking Star Wars technical secrets 
to the East.* Bernard Samson takes 
the Russian at his -word, and with the 
help of M6 assistant Gloria Kent, in¬ 
troduces the ex-KGB officer to the 
academic serenity of an Oxford Col¬ 
lege. 

MONDAY 

8:30 - Empty Nest, “Green Eggs 
and Hany", A young boys experi¬ 
ence with nightmares 
9:10-Not scheduled. 

10:00 - News In English 
10:20 - Midnight Culler, 'Tar¬ 
nished Shield'*: In this episode of the 
Night Caller, lack Kelli an handles 
corruption at .... the police Depart¬ 
ment 

TUESDAY 

8:30 • Mr Belvedere: Owen is de¬ 
termined to follow the steps of Flor¬ 
ence Nightingale... work as a nurse 
in a hospital. 

9:10 - Mother Love (Part IV): The 
story of a mother's love to her son. 
which verges on insanity 
10:00 • News In English 
10:20 Hunter, "On Air": Hunter 
tackles a mad killer ... who is in love 
with a radio announcer 

WEDNESDAY 

8:30 • The Nutt House, 'The Acci¬ 
dental Groom": The housekeeper is 
threatened with deportation from the 
United States as an illegal immi¬ 
grant ... unless she manages to mar¬ 
ly on... American. 

9:10 - Lost Worlds Vanished 
Lives: lip. 1 "Magic in the Rocks": 
People have always been fascinated 
hy fossils • after aliens front space, 
children uic most fascinated hy di¬ 
nosaurs • and their remains. David 
AiimStrough shares this enthusiasm 
and in Uu* scries fulfills one of his 
rmist i-ridming ambitious - (is com¬ 
plete a global fossil hum, 

10:00 - News In English 

10:20 - Kvelnl'eron, 

THURSDAY 

H:3® - A different world: An annu¬ 
al celebration... and a special party. 
9:10-Basketball 
10:00 - News In English 
10:20 - Movie of uie week: Stage 
Fright: Marlene Dietrich, lane Wy¬ 
man. Alfred Hitchcock, back In an 
English setting for the first time In 
over a decade directs on uneven sto- 
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Thirtysomelhing, Friday, 9 ;10 

ry about a young man suspected of 
murdering an actress's husband. 

FRIDAY 

830 * Coach: Lack of discipline is 
the problem faced by Coach Haden. 
9:10 - Thirtysomelhing; Payment 
Due: Ellyn is suffering from what 
she thinks is indigestion. The devel¬ 
oper far the Southsidc Redevelop¬ 
ment Project, which Ellyn is co¬ 
ordinating, could be indicted which 
would jeopardise the entire project. 
Ellyn meets and flirts with Dave 
Callnman bom the D.A.'s office 
who is investigating the developer 
Dinner that evening at the Stead¬ 
man's is tense os Ellyn makes a vis¬ 
cous comment about Michael's busi¬ 
ness failure and manages to insult 
everyone, including Woodman, her 
lover. 

10:00 - News In English 
10:20 - First Among Equals, Epi¬ 
sode Eight, "Simon's new post as the 
Conservatives' Minister of State fo 
Northern Ireland begins to put pres¬ 
sure on his home life when the most 
routine of matters gets Special 
Branch scrutiny. 


SATURDAY 


founder of the Emmaus Community 
and n renowned humanitarian who 
never snipped to help the poor and 
to give Uium support. Along with 
this great man Miclicl Drucfccr re¬ 
ceives Catherine Lara, Jean Luc La- 
hayis and Many Others. 

7:00 - News fn French. 

7:15 - Sauvage et Beau: A docu- 
memory about wild life. 

SUNDAY 

6:00 »Tel Pare Tel Fils: A comedy 
scries. Upon his return from tho Am- 

llnn iini.U HIi.. 1 •_i_ 


Marlin. His guest far this week: An¬ 
dre Verchuren, the famous accordi¬ 
on player. 

7:00- News In French. 

7:15 - AuJourd'Hul En France: A 
cultural magazine about Alberto 
Malta and his philosophy which is 
expressed in his paintings, 

MONDAY 

fi:00 - Arsene Lupin Joue Et Perd / 
2: A drama series: Arsene Lupin's 
Friends find Pierre Leduc who is 
really dead or wasn't he? 

7:00 - News in French. 

7:15 - The Weekly Sports Maga¬ 
zine. 

TUESDAY 

5:45 - Lucifer/7: A programme for 
children. George tries to realise his 
idea in turning the farm into a night 
club but without Daniel's approval 
his idea cannot be cxecuteo. But 
Daniel has already made it to France 
and met with his sister Liz. 

6:10 - Des Chlffres Et Des Lettres: 
A game show. 

6:35 ■ L'Appart/28: A comedy se¬ 
ries. 

7:00- News in French. 

7:15 - AuJourd'Hul En Jordanle: 
A local magazine by Saleh Madi. 

WEDNESDAY 

6:00 - Le Vagabonds Des Etolles: 
A documentary about satellites and 
communications in our modem 
tunes. 

7:00 - News fn French. 

7:15-French Varieties. 

THURSDAY 

6:10 - Tel Pere Tel Fils: A comedy 
senes. J 

6:30 - La Chance Aux Chansons: 
A variety programme by Pascal Sev- 
ran. 

7:00 - News in French. 

7:15 - A documentary/to be an¬ 
nounced later 

FRIDAY 

5:00 - Des Chlffres et Des lettres: 
A game show. 


series. Upon his return from tho Am- A 8“™ show, 
azon jungle Olivier brings home a 5 «0 - Les Enquetes De Commls- 
wntagious dcsease. All His family, saire Malgret:I’Auberge aux Nov- 
ncighbours Bid fnends are infected. “• .In a private visit outside Pans 


W - -—--y uuvviwy, 

rlis illness does not preserve him 
from trouble or from comic situa¬ 
tions. 

6;15 - L'Ecole Des Fans: A pro- 
gramme for children by Jacques 


----- . unuusrge aux Noy¬ 

es. .In a pnvate visit outside Paris 
Miugret is dragged into an investiga- 
Uon of a murdered anold singer. 
7:00-NewsIn French. 

7:15 . Luna Luna Luna: A docu¬ 
mentary, 


Michael Keaton/Tim Burton: 
The Batman team 


i 


EDITOR'S NOTE: 

The casting of Mi¬ 
chael Keaton in the ti¬ 
tle role of “Batman" 
drew a storm of criti¬ 
cism from longtime 
fans of the comic¬ 
book hero. They pro¬ 
tested that the actor 
didn't fit the image of 
the muscular capcd 
wonder. Their objec¬ 
tions were soon 
drowned out by the 
mammoth response to 
the Him. 

Keaton's Him work 
had largely been asso¬ 
ciated with quirky 
comedy in films such 
as "Night Shift" (his 
debut), "Mr. Mom" 
and "Johnny Danger¬ 
ously". He displayed 
his talent for wild, 

wacky comedy in "Bcetlejuice" as a frenetic banshee. 

The actor was joined in an interview by Tim Burton, who directed 
both "Bcetlejuice" and "Batman". 

Q; You knew that there were ccnain risks coming into play in 
^Batman"? 

A: As an actor, clearly, yes. I knew dial. The other things - are you 
talking about the protests and all the people ranting and raving? I did 
not quite get involved. I had heard something, but it did not seem like 
a tag deal to me. I am still, actually, shockcd/foscinatcd. These people, 

I am telling you, must have the same lobbyists as the NRA (Nations] 
Rifle Association), because these guys have got some clout. I cannot 
believe it. I mean, how many are there? 

I find it amazing that anyone takes it all that seriously, to be real hon¬ 
est with you. And I find that it goes past. It is just funny to me. 1 never 
had lime to get angry about it, because wc were working in England, 
and we missed a lot of it until I came back. Then it came. Them wu 
no reason to be angry about it. I was most fascinated by it. 

Q: They wanted Schwartzenegger to play the role? 

MK : I guess so. See, I had no frame of reference. 

TB: I can answer lhaL It is because comic book people arc very spe¬ 
cific. They have a very strong image in their minds. I have to say that 
it is a real source of argument, because every comicbook fan has a dif¬ 
ferent opinion. So that is why when we went into it, we just decided to 
be true to it but to do our own thing, also. Wc were not interested in 
changing the myth of Batman or the history of it, or anything. But we 
also just wanted to do our own tiling and still be true to it. 

Q: Did you have to quell some of the usual Keaton ebullience for this 
role? 

MK: Yes. I guess, a bit. 1 always do whatever the role requires. 1 tiy w 
lake a different role every time, a different character. I try to vary it as 
much as I can, but still slay true to the character, not to vary it just to 
vary it. Tim and I had a conversation about this with Jack. (Nichol¬ 
son). The guy (Batman) was clearly more powerful if ho was very m- 
tcmal. Also, as Jack said to me one day in make-up, he said, 'Just W 
the wardrobe act, kid." Because there is so much ol it, there was gre* 1 
wisdom in that statement 

So I did tho best I could. The real power came from inside and c«W 
in the eyes. It sometimes came from what he did not do. So, y» 
sometimes my natural tendency was to do more because you some¬ 
times fear that you are not doing enough. Sometimes you are not, tna 
very often you are doing juat fine. . 

The more I do, the longer I am an actor, I discover how less is more- j 
actually always kind of knew it. It is just that in the beginning 
seemed to have tapped into something anil I worked it. 1 always *“* 
work it when necessary. 

Q: Tim, when did Nicholson come into the picture and how? 

TB: I met him probably in early summer, and we starred shooting » 
October. I met with him several times, und I think that when you ra 
tion "Batman" to somebody like Jack, he wants to know whHt 
doing, because it could go a thousand different ways. It is vc O r F n * , L. 
tant to Jack, because a lot of the groundwork is set up long before 
ever walks on the seL . 

So we had several meetings discussing the lone, what we were doing, 
discussing the character. Thai process takes a couple of months, sot 
thing like that. When I fast met him, I really liked him, but as 
ed doing little things, smiles and stuff, that is when I staned re 6 
really worried. Because the more I met him, the more I ^ough , . 

«just so perfect. He would flash a little giggle, and I just saw in 
er so clearly. Those were very important times, actually. 

2j,y C0l } ld 8 el lost in a Nicholson picture, Michael. “ 

. ■'.Youdo, because there is so much Jack in Jack that d he. ^ 
re inject himself with something to dilute it, lie could noti ri® 
got so much personality. In fact, people who are praising him , 
Jack does his kind of Jack thing. What I saw is a very distinct, 
character, but because he has so much personality, some Pf°PjU, 
have mi awftil lot of personality and an awful lot of P° we *.\wiM 
jS ea * s ° what happens is that ho comes out, and he cajreJ^ 
thing about that. It nravurs as itimmh win cap.! no iack doing . .-TE, 
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Algerian. 641271/2 

Arab Republic of Yemen 642381 

Australian... 637246/7 

Austrian Embassy.674750 

Bahrain. 664148 

Belgian .675683 

Canadian... 666124 

Chilean. 661336 

Cyprus Honorary Cons. 642653 

Czechoslovakian .665105 

Danish Consulate Gen.622324 

Finnish Consulate.623443 

French.641273/4 

German.689351 

German D.R.819351/2 

Greek.67233 

Hungarian.6749] 

Indian.63726 

Iraqi . 639331 

Italian .638185 

Consulate Gen. Ireland.. 630878 

Japanese.....672486/7 

Yugoslavian.665107 

Kuwaiti.675135/8 

Libyan.666118 

Lebanese . 641381 

Moroccan.641451 

Netherlands.637967/625165 

Indonesian.82891 

North Korean .66634* 

Norwegian Consulate ..63716< 

Pakistani.62278’ 

People's Rep of China.666135 

Phillipincs. 64516] 

Polish.. 637152 

Qatar.644331/; 

Romanian .667738 

Saudi Arabian. 814154 

South Korean.660745/6 

Spanish .622140 

Sudanese. 644251/2 

Swedish.669177/9 

Swiss.686416/7 

Syrian. 641076 

Tu™»an.674307/8 

Turkish .641251 

United Arab Emirates. 644369 

United Kingdom.823100 

United States of America.. 644371 

S? R -r. Ml 158 

Dekganon of ihe EEC.668191 

BHLr.668171/7 

f N P A '-. 669194/8 

Far East Com. off. (Taiwan)... 

UNICEF.... . 62957] 

win. or Sri Lanka. 645312 
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Cultural centres 

Royal Cultural Centre.. 661026/7 
Amcncan Centre Library. 641520 

British Council. 636147/S 

French Cultural Centre.637009 

Uoctho Institute. 64199 ^ 

Soviet Cultural Centre.644203 

Spanish Cultural Centre .. 624049 
Turkish Cultural Centre... 639777 

Haya Arts Centre. 665195 

HuwMCiiy. 667181/5 

r.W.M.A ; . . 664251 

jyrunan Mun. Library. 6371 11 

Univ. of Jordan Library.... 834555 


,■ - ... 


Shakhsshir. 


Al-Jabal . 

Kada . 

Al-Labadi. 

National. 

-665161/665153 

INcbo. o i Zneir, 

1 Petra. 


1 Rabbit Amman... 

. *77474 

| Al-Rimal. 

1 Al-Samcr. 7 ™ 

I Satelite. 

..A757fi7/Ol".ni 1 

Star......... 

Tigar. 671011 

Trust—..... n 

Al-Wuha . 

. 674105 

I Abu Dcege. 

.644647/A4J0nfi 

! Amin Janar (Avis).6704081 

Amman. 

. 666177 

Arabian.. 


Avis-Jarrar.. 

Budget . 

.08/51000 

Dc'as. 

. 66007R 

Dirani . 

. 660601 

Euro pear. 

General Services 
Gulf.. 

.601350/80 

.674100 

. 660902 




674191/95 


666055/667825 


S^ nC ^ £/66im 


Chinese Airlines 


Air,in «-662141/678321 
uli?653606/656616 

y an Airlines. 639295 

.637827/644036 

. 628596/628598 

Air Lutes . 630879 


630125/638433 


ne Airlines 


jo'ir-:.641430/655447 

637380/667028 
$2 ^ gian AirI ines. 675888 





Algeria. 213 

Argentina. 54 

Buenos Aires 1 

Australia. 61 

Adelaide 8 
Brisbane 7 
Canberra 62 
Melbourne 3 
Perth 9 
Sydney 2 

Austria.43 

Vienna 222 

Bahrain.973 

Belgium.32 

Antwerp 3 
Brussels 2 

Brazil..55 

Rio dc Janeiro 21 
Brazilla 61 

Bulgaria.359 

Sofia 2 

Canada.1 

Ottawa 613 

Chile. 56 

^Santiago 2 . 

Cyprus... 35 » 

Nicosia 21 . 

Czechoslovakia.,.— 42 

Prague 2 ; . .. ■ 

Denmark .. -.-45 

Copenhagen (Irinfer) 1 ; 

Copenhagen (Outer) 2 ■ 

Ecuador......;...J.593 

Quito 2 ■ 

Egypt....;.-... 20 

_Cairo2 • y,;V 

Eiro» ... 

Dublin 1 

Cti*2l;•.£.; ; ... v : > 

Finland 

•Helsinki O'. ' ;• £ 

-France ...,.... J... •• *• • 




Cinemas 

. 677420 

JV“ nbow . 625155 

Sj!™-. 675573 

Nl J° um .675571 

Sports Clubs 

A1 Hussein Sports City. 667181 

Urthodox Club. 810491 

Royal Automobile Club". 815410 

Royal Shooting Club.. 736572 

Royal Chess Club. 673713 


^•• i/y,: ?';i: •. 


Amman 


Philadelphia. 

.663 inn 

Marriott. 

Regency . 

.... 660100 
66nrvui 

Jerusalem . 0.1 

Intercontincntfl].. 

Ambassador. 

.... 641361 

Comntodors . 

. 66S1SI 

I Middle East. 667i"sn 

! Grand Palace. 

661171 

Tychc . .66t 1 ij 

International. 

... 841717 

San Rock . 

xn«m 

Alia Gateway. 

Anna . 

(08) 51000 
SI5n71 

Plaza . 

67J 111 

Aqabn 

Holiday . 

. 7.176 

Al-Monnr . at.nl 

Al-Cazar . 

4131 

Cora] Beach . 

Aquamarina . 

. 3521 

.43 tt 

Aqaba . 

. 2056 




Emergencies 

Amman govemorato.91228 

Amman Civil Defence... 198. 199 

Civil Defence Irbid. 271292 

Civil Defence Dept. 66 111] 

Ambulance.193,775111 

Amman fire bridgadc. 198 

Firet aid,,. . 630341 

Blood Bank. 775121 

uvil Defence resuce.630341 

Police rescue. 621111, 637777 

Police headquarters. 639141 

Traffic police. 896390 

Electric Power Co.636381/4 

Water complaints. 897467 

S'?? 1 ^ liH ALr P° rl .(08) 53200 

KJ Flight Info.(08)53200 

Hospitals 

Hussein Medical Centre... 813813 

Khalcdi Maleinitliy.,6-14281 /6 

Aklch Maternity.,...642441/2 

Jabnl Amman Maternity... 642362 

Molhas, J. Amman.636141 

Palestine, Shnicisani.66-1171/4 

ShmcKBni Hospital. 669131 

University Hospital. 8458-15 

Al-Mimshcr Hospital.667227/9 

The Islamic, Ahlali.. 666127/17 

Al-Ahli, Abdnli. 664164/6 

Italian-Al-Muhajrccn.777101/3 

Al-Bashir, Ashraficli....775U 1/26 

Army, Marka.891611/15 

Queen Alia Hospital.6022-10/50 

Annl Hospital. 674155 

General 

Jordan Television.7731 1/19 

Radio Jordan.77411 1/19 

Ministry of Tourism.61231 1 

Hotel complaints. 6U5HU0 

Price complaints . 661 |7rt 

Telephone Information.121 

Jordan and Middle East calls... 10 
Repair service. 623101 


Editorial & advertising telephone 
number: 648298 

Distribution: Jordan Distribution 
Agency, telephone: 630191 


Paris 1 

Germany W(FRG).49 

Bonn 288 

Greece.30 

Alhens/Pii'seus j 

India. 91 

Banglore812 
New Delhi 11 
Bombay 22 

And all cities with area codes be¬ 
ginning with 1,2£,A£,6,7, & 8. 

Indonesia..62 

Jakarta 21 

Italy.39 

Rome 6 

Iraq.964 

Baghdad I 

Japan..81 

Tokyo 3 

Kenya.254 

Nairobi 2 • 

Kuwait......965 

Korea. 82 

Seoul 2 

Libya......... 218 

. Tripoli 21 

: Lebanon.!.. 961 

Beirut 1 

Malaysia.,-...,..;. 60 

Kyala Lumpur 3 

.MeiicO-^.-L.J r - .-.52 

Mexico City 5. 

■'] Mbfacco----.. - 212 

•V- Feasfi ; J ‘- ’'j 

; :. .Ribftt7.- 1 

:Nealherlantfa ..- 3| 


i 

m 11 

1 

lilpf 

Amsterdam 20 
Rotterdam 10 

North Yemen.. 

. 067 

A] Bayda 6 

Hodeidah 3 

Sanaa 5 

Taiz4 

Nigeria. 


Lagos 1 

Norway. 

. d7 

Oslo 2 

Oman. 

968 

Pakistan. 

. 92 


Lahore 42 
Peshawar 521 
Rawalplndi/Lslamabad 51 

Paraguay... 

Asuncion 54 

Pent... 

Lima 14 

Philippines. 

Manila 2 

Poland. 

Warsaw 22 

S aiar.. 

□mania.... 

Bucharest 0 

Saudi Arabia.;.. 

Al-khobar 3 
Al-Madina 4 
Dammam 3 
Jeddah 2 
Mecca 2 
Riyadh 1 

Spain...;' ti 

Barcelona 3 
Madrid 1 


Folklore Museum: Jewelry and 
costumes over 100 years old. Also 
mosaics from Madaba and Jerash 
(4th to 18th centuries). The Roman 
Theatre, Amman. Opening hours: 9 

‘ 5 P-m. year round. Tel 
651760. 

Jordan Arcliaeologlcul Museum: 
Has an excellent collection of the 
antiquities of Jordan. Jabal Al- 
Qal'a (Citadel Hill). Opening 
hours: 9 a.m - 5 p.m.). Closed Tues¬ 
days. 

Jordan National Gallery: Con¬ 
tains a collection of paintings, ce¬ 
ramics, and sculptures by contem¬ 
porary Islamic artists from most of 
the Muslim countries, and a collec¬ 
tion of paintings by 19th century 
Orientalist artists. Muntazah, Jabal 
Welbdch. Hours 10a.ni, - 1:30 p.m. 
ClosedTuesdays.Tel. 630128. 



St. Joseph Church: (Roman Cath¬ 
olic) Jahni Ammon, Td. 624590 

Church of the Annunciation: 
(Roman Catholic) Jahal Wclfalcli 
Tel. 6374-10. 

De la Sulk Church: (Roman Cath¬ 
olic) Jabal Hussein.Tel. 661757. 

Tcrrusaiita Church: (Roman 
Catholic), Jahal Wclhdeh, mass in 
lialinn every Sahmlay at 5:30 p.in, 
Tel. 622366. 

Church of the Annunciation: 
(Greek OrUiciilux) Abtfali, Tel. 
623541. 

Church (d the Redeemer: Jahal 
Amman. Tel. 625383. 

Armenian Orthodox Church: 
Ashrafieh. Tel, 775261. 

St. Kplirium Church: (SjTian 
OrUmdox) Ashrafieh. Tel 771751. 

Ammun International Church: 
(Interdenominational) meets at 
Southern Baptist School in 
Shmeisani, Tel. 827981 

Church or the Good Shephered: 
(Evangelical Lutheran) Uni As- 

SummaqTcl. 811295. 


Marbclla 52 
Majorca 7 1 

Sri Lanka. 

Colombo 1 

Sudan. 

Khartoum 11 

Sweden. 

Stockholm 8 

Syria.. 

Damascus 11 

Taiwan.. 

Taipei 2 

Thailand. .. 

Bangkok 2 

Tunisia.. 

Tunis 1 

Triikey.... 

Ankara 41 
Istunbul 1 

UAE.... 

Abu Dhabi 2 
Ajnion 6 
At Ain 3 
Dubai 4 
Fujairah 70 
Ghyathl 52 . 

Res al Khaimah 77 
Shtfjahfi' 

Umm Al Quwain 6 

UK.;. 

London 1 . 

Uruguay... 

Montevideo 2 - 

USA,. 

Now York 212/718 
Washington 202 

USSR....,:,... 

Moscow 095 

Venezuela.... 

Caracas 2 

Yugoslavia.. 
















































































































































Crossword Puzzle 


ACROSS 


1 Envelope parts 
6 Thick slice 
10 Whittle away 

14 Profits 

15 Compel to go 

16 Leafstalk 
angle 

17 Facing troublo 

19 Qown material 

20 Pipe Joint 

21 Tractable 

22 Renter 

24 Rozeile or 
Rose 

25 Contemptible 

26 Red wine 

29 — arts 

30 Taxing gp- 

33 Fr. composer 

34 Tend 

36 Impressionist 
Claude 

38 Facing trouble 


41 Parson’s home 

42 Nimbus 

43 Abound 

44 Oiler 

45 Genesis name 
47 Plays the 

market 

49 Polleh river 
60 Rank 

51 Method 

54 Fret 

55 Bohon or 
hyson 

58 Passion 

50 Facing trouble 

62 Faahlon 
magazine 

63 Distant 

64 Flbsr plant 
66 Copycat 

66 Memo 

67 Uvod 


i»> 1060 Tribune Media Sanlcot, Inc. 
All RlflhjaPoseived 


1 Hop around 

2 “Clair da —" 

3 Yeam 

4 In lavor of 

5 Sofa 

6 Ignominy 

7 Overdue 
B Beverage 

0 Divided city 

10 Outmoded 

11 WWII group 

12 Notlle 

13 Ms Sommer 
16 Turkey feature 

23 Varnish resin 

24 Siege Items 

25 Plastic base 

26 Shinny 

27 Hawaiian 
veranda 

26 flowing 
with..." 

29 Deadly 

30 Signed 


31 Confederate 
signature 

32 Arises 

36 Heavens 

37 Group of eight 

39 Eng. author 

40 Ir. whiskey 
46 Express grlof 
46 Satisfy 

49 Playful aea 
mammal 

50 Cache 

61 Mels' piece 

52 Shrill cry 

53 Vendition 

54 Date: ebbr. 

65 Clock 

58 Jannlngs of 
old films 
57 Assist 

60 Space object 

61 Statute 
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Sports Hail of Shame 


Chess 


by Nash & Zuilo 



FJ1SI 


i n d 

•PS ' D *■$ 

!■ □ 


IN 1959. CHUCK WifiM 5ETTV1E UN¬ 
OFFICIAL RECORD FOR THE L0N6EST 
SKI JUMP WITU0UTSKIS. WHEN RYAN 
HIT THE TAKEOFF OF THE 60- METER 
SLIDE AT THE DULUTH INVITATIONAL, 
BOTH H13 3M3 FLEW OFF HIS FEET/ 


muck Soared m feet 

CRASH-LANDING. FORTUNATELY, ONLY 
HIS E&O WAS INJURED. 


JMH ■ 

■ □ 

; um m w 


O Bear v D J Kins. Grieve- 
*2? Crsnt" British CluunDton- 

?K P 'mSL , P b i urBh , 1988 - Wh ^e 
rook nnd pawn 
knlBht up. but a counter- 
vnShS '°° ms - W the attacked 
moves, then Qxp 
threatens mute. What should 

IhSnnSYi)' 1 "'' how *>">"“ 

_ grandmaster j 0 n 

. Uw British 

e, tacked by its traditional 


rW 9/ “- t fl nW>od a pel 
& ° [ Meded To 


®aruj5r«uiS3 ****^ '"*■ 



Chess solution 

.?*<» uo ufct gw sjitna 
Mxk /? <UQ 


JEANE DIXON’S 



MM 


ARIES (21 March - 19 April): Avoid those who cry ihe financial 
blues. Or remind them that you have your own family to look after 
You still have great rapport with a former college roommate or ro- 
mandc partner. Perform more services for yourself to reduce expendi¬ 
tures. Tips from experts will holp you make better decisions regard¬ 
ing stocks and bonds. An older person is willing to act as a soundiiu 
board. 

TAURUS (20 April - 20 May): You will probably be more produc¬ 
tive if you work at home this week. A call from a student boosts you: 
spirits. You are very proud of the way this young person has matured. 


Self-improvement projects enjoy favourable influences. A parent- 
child conflict can be ironed out alter a candid chat. 

GEMINI (21 May - 20 June ): Do not begrudge someone's good 
fortune. Ask your mate or business partner questions. The answers 
could astound you. End a relationship that is unrewarding. A finan¬ 
cial windfall is possible. Take advantage or an unusual business op¬ 
portunity. Pay attention to details often overlooked by your competi¬ 
tors and you will land new contracts. 

CANCER (21 June - 22 July): You and your mate can do pretty 
much as you please this week. Visit neighbours, but telephone first 
Long trips are best postponed. Make needed purchases but avoid 
spending more than you can afford. Work at a taster pace to meet i 
deadline - your reputation could be at stake. Job-related research de¬ 
serves top priority. A library visit can be productive. Romance is 
sweet. 

LEO (23 July - 22 Aug): Grades rise once students find themselves. 
Extracurricular activities enjoy favourable influences. Get involved ■ 
a community project you feel strongly about. Romantic partner's 
words are revealing. Talking things over with a trusted friend or rela¬ 
tive gives you practical ideas for handling a financial dilemma. Shop¬ 
ping bargains abound. Examine merchandise with special care if all 
sales are Anal. 

VIRGO (23 Aug. - 22 Sept.): Make "caution" your watch word and 
play a wailing game. Someone has a secret angle or ulterior motive. 
Refuse to be mshed into signing agreements and contracts. Check 
and rechcck facts and figures. A spur-of-ihc-momcm trip could be 
peat fun. Choose a traveling companion who shares your interests. 
Your charm has a wonderful effect on an attractive member of the op¬ 
posite sex. 

LIBRA (23 Sept. - 22 Oct.): Somc-onc on a fixed income receiyeia 
cost-of-living increase. You will make new friends while entertaining 
for business purposes. Set aside more lime to spend with your chil¬ 
dren. Romance makes you smilol Gel an early start this week. An 
important decision must be made. Devote more lime to creative and 
artistic projects: they could be a source of cxira income. A friend u 
the bearer of good news. 

SCORPIO (23 Oct. - 21 Nov.) A positive mood should prevail to 
morning. Business gois a boost from distant events. If there is friction 
at home, compromise, Romance will flourish once you fed more »*• 
tied. A powerful source of inspiration prevails. A solf-immoveiii«iU 
project will be more successful than you imagine. A startling diKOv- 
ery will put you in line for a raiso or promotion. 

SAGITTARIUS (22 Nov. - 21 Dec.): A newscast could provide in¬ 
formation that helps you close a business or finnnclal deal. Money 
worries arc relieved by a late afternoon phone call. A great day w 
ranning errands. Complex projects require strong selMiscip^ 
Shelve new ideas until a current project is completed. A friends »• 
vise could be overly optimistic; ignoro it. 


CAPRICORN (22 Dec. -19 Jan.): Take advantage of a rare opj»rt£ 
nity to increase your income from ovorseas sources. Focus on the w; t 
ture, not the past. A romantic commitment will bring you 
peace of mind. Careless comments could come back to haunt yvr. 
Routine tasks will take precedence this afternoon. Write fo?*?. 

A loved one shares an important confidence. Bo-honest wilh ftpiuiP;^ 

AQUARIUS (20 Jan. -18 Feb.): Someone’s behaviour atsrts ^ 
of events that will help you. A missing item surfaces; pul»In 
place. A reunion with an old friend makes for a happy evening- VW,. 
our spending habits to get a better idea of where your mowyjjg. 
fog. A budget revision will require family members 1 
Romance takes a happy turn. Be affectionate. 

PISCES (19 Feb. - 20 March): You find people at the top 
proach now. Avoid wasting their time. Do your hoipAWw*^^. 
vance. The boss could surprise you. You and your romanno 


ruled out this week. Deal only with trusted, reliable 



IT HELPS 

CNlN\U. 


HUNTER, m WRAPPED THE 
LAND IH A 9*T, WHITE 
BLANKET, AMD IHE. EARTCU 
SLEEPS QOtETU... ^ . 






mum, 

& nn^3„ n * *¥•( 


n 




'(w oil ■msmmp'itE 

mSr»tamrwmat 

m STEP OVER BE&m 
/r\ stt m itw struct 
M WSHT- 

fjy fM TALKING TO^/ 
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I TWHKWHEKI GROW 
UP, IU. LWE LH THE _ 
^TROPICS. Mr 

% 

oiff lt: 
qo\T IT/ 
XEIGP!- 
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MpLPUR PLANNED FOR A RAILROAD 
WMCN Cv t UWNG out to be heal 

OF A "RLt“6 drOOQE HIJACK THE ROLE-& 

alSadMMK ®' LLY KID -AND TAKE 
\ AND ROBIN BY SURPRISE '...NEW 

^PIANS ARE HOW UNDER WAY... 


P HAVE TAKEN 
4. OVER TMC COMET 
f KEEP BQADCLEAR 

KEEP AWAY OB WB 2 
WILL WRECK TRAIN WITH < 
■ ‘T$ RAiEENGECE ? 

r 6I6NED 

JEE6E-1AME4 . 
w BILLY THE KID... X. i 






“ AND THERE, 
HU ON A SIDING ... 

_ ABANDONED. I s — 


■ Mb « 
OLD 1 

iron 7 
horse/ 


YOUNGSTER » 
UNCOUPLE SOME OC . 
\ THOSE coaches i 4 
/WELL MAKE BETTER 

time without them/ 
L. TO IT > — 




'TfHP.SS?*® 118 ; W6 ‘ VC SOT TO KEEP’ 
LAST U3&/WE ^ STEAM UP' THE 

E&SP M COACM 16 all wood./ 

PACT WE FOR- H. GRAB that axe_ CA 

v SOT.^S 7 Mm AND START WjA 

I WOOD- Y^-*’ -\t 

K BURNER/ r_ 














































































































